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By  STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET 


GOD  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  lives 
and  hearts  today  to  the  cause  of  all 
free  mankind.  Grant  us  victory  over 
the  tyrants  who  would  enslave  all  free  men 
and  nations.  Crant  us  faith  and  understand- 
ing to  cherish  all  those  who  fight  for 
freedom  as  if  they  were  our  brothers. 
Crant  us  brotherhood  in  hope  and  union, 
not  only  for  the  space  of  this  bitter  war, 
but  for  the  days  to  come  which  shall  and 
must  unite  all   the  children   of  the  earth. 

Our  earth  is  but  a  small  star  in  the  great 
universe.  Yet  of  it  we  can  make,  if  we 
choose,  a  planet  unvexed  by  war,  un- 
troubled by  hunger  or  fear,  undivided  by 
senseless  distinctions  of  race,  color  or 
theory.  Crant  us  that  courage  and  fore- 
seeing to  begin  this  task  today  so  that  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  may  be 
proud  of  the  name  of  man. 

Yet,  most  of  ail,  grant  us  brotherhood, 
not  only  for  this  day  but  for  all  our  years 
- — a  brotherhood  not  of  words,  but  of  acts 
and  deeds.  We  are  all  of  us  children  of 
earth' — grant  us  that  simple  knowledge. 
If  our  brothers  are  oppressed,  then  we  are 
oppressed.  If  '&&?  hunger,  we  hunger,  if 
theis  freedom  .,?  taken  av; 
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A  BOY 


(^OD  of  the  far-flung  summer  skies, 
Jf     God  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
Guardian  of  everything  that  flies 

O'er  mountain  high  and  stormy   main: 

There's  a  boy  up  there  somewhere  in  the 
blue, 

Spanning  the  clouds  in  perilous  flight; 
He  flies  for  country  and  home  and  You, 

God,  keep  him  safe  for  us  tonight  I 

We've  loved  him  all  along  life's  road; 

He's  always  been  our  pride  and  joy. 
But  now  alone  he  carries  the  load. 

And  we're  not  there  to  help  our  boy. 

God,  keep  him  flying  straight  and  true, 
In  sunny  day  and  darkest  night; 

God,  keep  him  always  close  to  You, 

And  uphold  him  with  Your  arm  of  might* 


Though  duty  calls  to  battle  grim, 

And  danger  seeks  men  to  destroy; 
No  harm  can  ever  come  to  him 

If  You  are  there  to  guard  our  Jx^j^^^^^^^^f^^^^^ 


God  of  battles,  God  of  peace. 
Hear  our  humble  prayer  tonight; 

In  Your  good  time  make  wars  to  ceaseT 
But  guard  our  boy  in  lonely  flight. 


O  keep  him  as  Your  own  dear  Boy, 
Free  from  fear,  or  dread,  or  pain; 

Fill  his  young  heart  with  faith  and  joy, 
And  send  him  home  to  us  again! 


Reprinted,  with 
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that  he  wants   to  see  them   forever   lost? 

I  hold  that  the  Church  is  challenged  to 
help  those  who  fight  for  us  to  get  these 
questions  straight  now,  while  yet  they  fight. 
Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church 
will  have  little  right  to  speak  to  the  soldier 
when  he  comes  home. 

And  after  that?  After  the  war  is  over? 

Well,  we  thought  we  had  the  answer 
when  the  First  World  War  was  over ;  we 
thought  we  had  it  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
Eut  we  didn't.  The  League  wasn't  the  an- 
swer. That  organization  failed  not  so  much 
because  America  failed  to  join  up,  but  for 
exactly  the  reason  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation failed  in  our  Revolutionary  days. 
It  had  no  teeth.  It  had  no  authority.  The 


Versailles  peacemakers  were  never  per- 
mitted to  discuss  an  international  police 
power.  And  the  next  peace  will  face  the 
same     difficulty,     in    the     same    direction. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  lasting  peace  is  to 
enforce  peace.  We  can  draw  up  all  the 
Fourteen  Points  we  wish ;  we  can  draw  up 
all  our  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic 
Declarations  on  the  Peace;  we  can  read  all 
of  them  every  day  of  our  lives  and  we  can 
call  them  fine  and  worth  while  and  enduring, 
but  cold  history  will  continue  to  show  that 
all  those  documents,  however  sound  and 
inspiring,  have  never  been  able  to  control 
Hitlerian  scalawags. 

We  need  international  umpires,  with 
authority,  to  do  that ! 


Two  choirs  that  make  the  welkin  ring  are  these:  TOP — The  male  choir  of  the  AAF  Central 
Flying  Training  Command,  Eagle  Pass  Army  Air  Field,  Texas,  BELOW — The  mixed  ehoir 
at  Lexington  Chapel,  Farragut  Naval  Training  Center,  Idaho,  Standing  in  the  center  is 
Chaplain  Herbert  Buckingham. 
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WE  had  just  been  through  a  month's 
maneuvers  and  were  getting  ready  to 
return  to  barracks.  In  the  twilight  after 
supper  one  evening,  I  was  strolling  through 
our  bivouac  area  when  I  saw  on  a  hilltop, 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  before  me,  a 
large  crowd  of  soldiers  gathered  around  a 
platform,  As  I  came  nearer,  I  could  see 
that  one  of  the  chaplains  was  delivering  a 
sermon.  Impulsively,  I  rushed  forward  up 
the  hill.  After  a  month  of  simulated  war- 
fare it  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to  hear 
of  love  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

Hurrying  along,  I  was  struck  by  the 
notion  of  what  a  tremendous  job  this  war 
had  made  for  the  Church  and  the  mag- 
nificent opportunity  it  presented  for  the 
Church  to  restate  its  case  and  prove  again 
its  value.  Because,  I  thought,  this  was  a 
time  for  courage,  and  Christ  has  been  the 
most  courageous  of  all  heroes ;  it  was  a 
time  when,  tragically,  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
could  be  defended  only  by  war;  and  the 
brutality  of  war  made  Christianity  like 
food  for  a  starving  man  who  is  too  sick 
to  feel  hunger. 

I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  bit 
breathless,     and    edged     into    the     crowd, 


-  "CHRISTIANITY 


grasping  at  each  word  the  chaplain  spoke. 
I  was  confident  that  what  he  said  would 
express  and  release  my  feelings.  I  listened 
and  waited  until  I  was  definitely  and  keenly 
disappointed. 

It  was  a  perfectly  good  sermon.  It  was 
about  as  good  as  you'd  be  likely  to  hear 
on  Sunday  morning  anywhere  in  America. 
But,  after  all,  chaplains  have  to  preach 
two  or  more  sermons  a  week,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  contribute  an  original 
idea  with  each  one.  And  so  this  sermon  I 
had  rushed  up  to  hear  turned  out  to  be 
simply  another  variation  on  one  of  the 
same  old  themes.  Listening  to  it  was  like 
reading  over  a  Sunday-school  catechism. 
It  left  me  cold. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  great  pity,  and, 
walking  away,  I  wondered  how  the  chap- 
lains might  convey  the  ancient  lesson  of 
Christ  so  that  its  everlasting  vitality  would 
not  be  obscured  by  the  monotony  of  repeti- 
tion. 

When  I  was  a  kid  at  summer  camp,  the 
counselors,  or  "uncles,"  as  we  called  them, 
took  turns  delivering  the  brief  sermon  on 
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Sunday  morning.  Most  of  these  counselors 
were  mere  college  boys  or  post-graduate 
students.  They  had  had  no  training  in  the 
ministry  and  their  sermons  were  simple, 
blunt  and  stereotyped.  If  they  had  been 
printed,  most  readers  would  have  flipped 
them  aside  after  the  first  couple  of  sen- 
tences. And  yet  they  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  all  of  us  boys  and,  I  believe, 
had  a  lasting  moral  effect.  I  don't  think 
our  extreme  youth  could  account  for  this. 
By  that  time  I  had  squirmed  throughout 
many  a  church  and  Sunday  school  sermon. 
Why,  then,  was  I  held  so  attentively  by 
these  young  men  standing  shy  and  akward, 
groping  for  the  right  word? 

It  was  because  I  lived  with  them,  worked 
and  played  with  them,  liked  and  admired 
them,  *and  had  faith  in  them.  They  were 
my  teachers  in  the  strenuous  skills  of  out- 
door life  as  well  as  in  the  ideals  of  civili- 
zation. I  knew  from  experience  that  I 
could  trust  their  guidance.  If  they  believed 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  then,  I  felt  certain, 
that  gospel  must  be  beyond  question.  If 
"Uncle"  Jack,  for  instance,  who  was  such 
a  swell  guy,  said  we  ought  to  be  generous 
and  forgive  those  who  had  wronged  us, 
then,  by  gosh,  that  was  the  thing  to  do ! 

Out  of  Their  World 

But  few  of  the  soldiers  standing  around 
the  chaplain  that  day  knew  him  at  all. 
Some  of  them  had  never  even  seen  him 
before.  He  lived  quite  apart  from  them.  He 
managed  their  recreation  hall,  occasionally 
arranged  a  stage  show  or  movie  for  them, 
visited  some  of  them  at  hospital  or  stock- 
ade, and  preached  to  them  his  regular, 
formal  sermons.  In  rare  cases  he  had 
given  some  sort  of  special  assistance.  But, 
with  few  exceptions,  he  did  not  know  them, 
and  they  did  not  know  him.  What  he  said 
to  them  was  necessarily  impersonal.  They 
could  not  feel  a  safe  and  sure  trust  in  him. 
He  could  not  be  their  spiritual  leader. 


These  considerations  have  led  me  to 
propose  now  that  army  chaplains  should 
live  with  the  enlisted  men  and  wrork  and 
play  with  them  as  much  as  possible.  That 
is  how  they  can  most  effectively  sustain 
and  develop  Christianity  in  the  army. 
(Throughout  this  article  I  am  using  the 
words  Christianity  and  Christian  not  in 
their  narrow,  technical  sense,  but  in  their 
broad  and  perfectly  valid  meanings  which 
include,  respectively,  all  religions  embrac- 
ing Christ's  commandments  as  to  men's 
relations  with  one  another  here  on  earth ; 
and  all  men  of  whatever  sect  who  believe 
in  the  righteousness  of  those  command- 
ments.) 

Closer  Contact  Desired 

By  everyday  association  the  chaplains 
would  come  to  know  the  men  and  their 
problems  intimately,  and  would  be  in  a 
position  to  exert  their  influence  and  deal 
with  each  difficult  situation  as  it  arose. 
Secretly,  the  men  desire  this  service  and 
would,  I  think,  welcome  it  with  gratitude 
and  devotion  beyond  measure.  They  ne 
it  badly,  I  know. 

One  reason  they  need  it  is  simply  that 
they're  away  from  home.  For  many  this  is 
a  brand  new  experience  in  itself,  and  these 
men  are  sometimes  homesick  or  worried 
about  their  families  to  the  point  of  real 
nervous  illness.  Others,  no  longer  under 
the  gentle  restraints  of  home  life,  relax  all 
self-control  and  degenerate  into  rude  young 
beasts  or  even  petty  criminals.  But  the 
main  reason  why  almost  all  of  the  men  need 
some  such  personal  attention  is  that  they 
are  put  under  a  considerable  strain  by  the 
necessary  drastic  adjustment  to  army  liv- 
ing conditions  and  by  discipline  purposely 
contrived  to  test  nerves  and  character. 
Resentment,  bitterness  and  hate,  bringing 
their  ugly  consequences,  are  inevitable. 

The  atmosphere  could  be  well  cleared  of 
these  elements  by  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
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pent  guidance.  But  that  cannot  be  provided 
by  a  chaplain  in  his  office,  a  stranger.  As 
a  rule,  men  simply  don't  take  their  prob- 
lems to  strangers.  They  go  to  their  friends, 
and  their  friends'  sympathy  is  not  always 
balanced  by  good  sense. 

One   of  the   Fellows 

When  I  was  in  the  infantry,  there  was 
an  officer  in  our  company  who  had  a  great 
natural  interest  in  people  and  enough  good 
taste  not  to  be  offensive  about  it.  The 
training  he  demanded  was  as  rigorous  and 
the  discipline  be  imposed  as  severe  as  any 
other  officer's  but  now  and  then,  during  a 
"break,"  he'd  get  his  platoon  around  him 
and  invite  the  men  to  talk  to  him  with 
absolute  frankness.  He  received  a  delighted 
and  unreserved  response,  and  he  answered 
it  in  kind.  He  also  preached  himself  blue 
in  the  face,  and  in  case  of  a  definite,  justi- 
fiable complaint,  he  made  every  possbile 
effort  to  obtain  a  remedy.  His  was  the 
most  conscientious,  best-disciplined  platoon 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  men  would  have  fol- 
lowed him  through  hell. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  exceedingly 
few  men  who,  as  officers,  would  have  the 
rare  magnetism  it  takes  to  combine  good 
discipline  with  friendly,  personal  interest. 
That  is  why  chaplains  are  needed. 

By  proposing  that  the  chaplains  live  with 
the  men,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  they 
give  up  their  commissions.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  commissions  are  desirable  because 
they  establish  a  favorable  presumption 
and  thus  would  facilitate  a  chaplain's  in- 
troduction to  his  men.  The  men  would  not 
mind,  because  a  chaplain  has  use  for  very 
little  discipline.  The  main  source  of  his 
power  is  the  trust  placed  in  him. 

At  present  there  are  not  enough  chap- 
lains— only  three  or  four  to  a  regiment; 
but  perhaps  that  cannot  be  helped.  The  ideal 
distribution  would  assign  a  chaplain  to 
each  platoon  or  corresponding  unit.  If,  as 


it  appears,  such  a  large  number  could  not 
be  available,  then  I  suggest  that  the  few 
chaplains  of  a  regiment  (or  corresponding 
unit)  rotate  their  services  from  company  I 
to  company  (or  corresponding  unit),  one 
chaplain  to  a  company  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  months.  The  chaplain's  quarters 
and  office  could  be  one  of  the  barracks 
rooms  now  occupied  by  two  or  more  non- 
commissioned officers.  His  managerial 
duties  concerning  the  recreation  hall  and 
chapel  could  just  as  well  be  handled  from 
there.  If,  as  may  indeed  be  the  case,  per- 
formance of  these  duties  would  demand  a 
substantial  part  of  a  day's  time,  to  the  ) 
virtual  exclusion  of  any  personal  attention 
to  the  men,  then  I  think  they  should  be 
delegated  to  special  service  officers. 

A  salutary  beginning  for  the  week-days 
would  be  a  brief  service  held  by  the  chap- 
lain in  the  company  recreation  room  or 
"day  room,"  as  it  is  called.  This  would  be 
compulsory  and  formal  and  would  include 
a  prayer  and  a  lecture  or  Bible  reading.  , 
In  the  evening  after  supper  the  chaplain 
might  appoint  an  hour  for  a  voluntary  and 
informal  discussion  of  whatever  topic  the 
men  chose.  I  think  the  popularity  of  these 
discussions  would  be  surprising.  And  of 
course  the  chaplain  would  always  welcome 
any  man  who  came  into  his  room  at  an 
odd  hour  to  ask  for  help  or  even  just  to 
have  a  friendly  chat. 

Extra-Curricular  Opportunities 

Between  the  morning  service  and  evening 
there  are  many  things  a  chaplain  could  do 
to  assist  in  training  his  men  for  combat 
while,  at  the  same  time,  gaining  their  liking 
and  respect  and  learning  their  characters 
and  handicaps.  There's  no  end  of  elemen- 
tary subjects  which  he  could  easily  master 
and  teach  as  well  as  any  other  officer.  For 
instance,  he  might  give  the  "orientation"  or 
current  history  lectures  designed  to  inform 
the  men  on  the  progress  of  the  war.  He 
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could  conduct  regular  courses  in  first  aid, 
military  law,  identification  of  aircraft,  in- 
terrogation of  prisoners-of-war,  and  any 
other  of  the  subjects  which  are  supple- 
mental to  the  more  technical  specialized 
training. 

At  the  regular  Sunday  service  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  sermon  the  chaplain  could 
speak  with  authority  and  conviction.  He 
would  be  moved  by  genuine  feeling  stirred 
out  of  hard,  close  experience.  The  men  be- 
fore his  pulpit  would  be  his  real  comrades, 
and  they  would  recognize  his  sincerity.  If 
they  should  be  skeptical  of  his  particular 
beliefs,  they  would  at  least  be  affected  by 
the  underlying  Christian  principles.  Their 
own  Christianity  wrould  spring  naturally 
and  spontaneously  from  their  faith  in  the 
man  declaring  it. 

The  same  method,  essentially,  that  I  have 
recommended  for  guiding  and  strengthen- 
ing the  religious  convictions  of  soldiers  is, 
I  believe,  as  much  needed  among  the 
civilian  population  for  the  sake  of  the  same 
result.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misconstrued  as 
saying  that  the  regular  Sunday  services  and 
the  charitable  works  of  chaplains  and  min- 
isters are  of  no  value.  Of  course  they  are 
immensely  valuable  and  should  remain  part 
of  our  social  life.  But  they  are  not  enough. 
They  are  not  nearly  enough. 

Those  Who  "Cet  Nothing" 

In  modern  urban  society  church  services 
are  only  one  of  the  several  means  we  have 
of  satisfying  our  spiritual  hunger.  There 
are  concerts,  there  are  art  galleries,  there 
are  theatres,  and  there  is  leisure  for  reading 
and  contemplation.  Hence  one  so  often  hears 
people  say  they  get  nothing  out  of  going  to 
church,  are  bored  by  it,  and  attend  it 
merely  "to  please  the  family."  That  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  irrever- 
ent ;  in  most  cases,  I  think,  it  means  that 
they  have  received  the  inspiration  of  Christ 
through    the    works    of    great    artists    and 


philosophers,  including  those  of  the  Bible, 
and  are  impatient  of  any  lesser  genius. 
There  are  many  others,  of  course,  who,  no 
matter  how  cultivated  and  learned,  still 
depend  for  their  soul's  peace  upon  the 
formal  prayer  and  direct  exhortation  of 
their  clergy. 

Need  a  Man  "On  the  Spot" 

But  the  moral  contribution  of  artists  and 
philosophers  and  clergymen  alike  consists 
in  keeping  alive  a  fundamental  idea  and  a 
general  feeling.  The  idea's  application  and 
the  feeling's  specific  direction  must  be  left 
to  the  individual.  My  point  is  that  all.  of 
us,  being  humanly  weak  and  passionate, 
need  a  lot  more  help  in  dealing  with  par- 
ticular, individual  situations  than  we  are 
getting.  We  need  a  preacher  on  the  spot. 

For  if  ever  the  mind  of  man  was  torn 
with  conflict,  it  is  now.  We  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  process  of  re-evaluation  and 
readjustment.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
enjoy  certainty  about  any  of  the  constantly 
recurring,  elementary  problems  either  of 
society  or  of  private  life.  We  are  never 
decided,  but  are  forever  pondering  the 
merits  of  argument  from  every  tongue  and 
pen. 

Nevertheless,  millions  of  young  men  and 
women  have  made  and  are  still  making  the 
painful  sacrifices  of  war  to  save  freedom 
and  Christianity.  When  the  war  is  won,  and 
those  who  survive  have  returned  home, 
most  of  them,  I  believe,  will  take  great 
pride  in  continuing  to  work  for  those  ideals. 
And  out  of  so  many,  enlightened  by  war, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  number  who 
could  qualify  for  the  making  of  a  new  kind 
of  army — an  army  whose  self-sworn  mission 
would  be  to  lead  the  people,  day  by  day, 
through  the  peculiar  moral  complexities  of 
our  time. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  these  leaders, 
these  Christian  aides  (as  I  shall  call  them 
for    need    of    some    name    and    lack    of    a 
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better  one)  should  adopt  the  ministry  as  a 
profession.  My  suggestion  is  that  they  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  ministers  in  the 
churches  by  encouraging  the  Christian  way 
of  life  among  the  people  as  they  live  and 
work  and  struggle  from  one  Sunday's 
sermon  to  the  next.  The  aides  would,  I 
propose,  go  about  their  business  and  pro- 
fessional work  just  as  other  men.  They 
would  work  side  by  side  with  every  kind 
of  men  doing  every  kind  of  work — in  the 
professional  and  business  offices,  on  labor 
gangs,  in  laboratories  and  factories  and 
on  the  farms.  They  would  know  and  un- 
derstand their  fellow-workers,  so  that  they 
might  speak  for  the  inarticulate,  befriend 
the  lonely,  give  heart  to  the  timid,  com- 
fort the  sorrowful,  lead  the  bewildered, 
and,  in  all  disputes,  w7hether  between  or- 
ganized groups  or  between  individuals, 
take  a  bold  stand  for  justice.  They  would 
receive  no  material  gain  or  privilege  as 
aides.  The  source  of  their  power  would  be 
the  faith  of  the  people,  and  the  extent  of 
their  authority  would  be  conferred  and 
determined  by  the  people. 

How  the  "Aides"  Would  Work 

I  suggest  that,  if  practicable,  employers 
should  allow  aides  to  conduct  a  brief  service 
each  morning.  This  would  not  only  have 
a  religious  value,  but  would  serve  to  desig- 
nate the  aides  as  men  and  women  offering 
spiritual  leadership  and  practical  help. 
Some  such  token  of  purpose  would  be  neces- 
sary. Without  it  the  aides  would  seem  to 
be  mere  intruders  with  an  unwholesome 
curiosity  about  other  people's  affairs.  By 
some  means  they  must  indicate  that  they 
are  earnestly  set  upon  a  definite  task  for 
which  they  have  given  thoughtful  prepara- 
tion. With  that  understanding,  I  think  the 
people  would  welcome  their  interest  and 
even  seek  them  out. 

It  may  be  protested  that  the  functions  I 
have  outlined  for  aides  would  amount  to 


no  more  than  what  personal  friends  have 
always  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  But  I  don't  agree.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  always  strangers  or  misfits  who 
simply  haven't  got  any  friends.  Those  who 
have  any  number  of  friends  are  often  re- 
luctant to  depress  them  with  their  prob- 
lems. And,  even  more  often,  friends  who  are 
consulted  are  as  bewildered  as  those  who 
plead  for  their  counsel  and  aid. 

Course  at  Theological  Seminaries 

Obviously,  the  success  of  an  aide  would 
depend  mostly  on  his  or  her  personality 
and  character.  But  I  think  full  competence 
would  also  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
special  training.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
theological  seminaries  and  other  ministerial 
institutions  provide  a  six-months  course 
for  candidates.  Admission  requirements 
would  be  liberal  and  based  almost  entirely 
upon  evidence  of  sturdy  character  and 
natural  leadership.  There  wrould  be  a  variety 
of  lectures  arranged  to  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  about  the  problems  most 
frequently  recurrent  among  the  personnel 
of  various  businesses  and  professions.  Dis- 
cipline at  the  school  ought  to  be  as  severe 
as  it  is  at  West  Point.  The  students  should 
live  together  in  barracks,  not  in  dormito- 
ries; the  daily  routine  should  be  timed  to 
the  minute;  a  constant  watch  should  be 
kept  for  every  aspect  of  a  candidate's  na- 
ture, and  penalties  for  breaches  of  con- 
duct should  be  harsh.  For  discipline,  I  be- 
lieve, not  only  builds  character  but  puts  it 
on  trial  in  the  open  for  all  to  judge.  The 
carefully  selected  graduates  of  such  a  school 
would  be  well  prepared  to  face  the  critical 
inspection  of  their  people. 

Thus  a  new  kind  of  army — fighting  the 
Devil  in  all  his  many  forms,  their  tangible 
swords  turned  into  one  piercing  idea.  It  is 
important  that  the  idea  be  single  and  simple, 
that,  in  other  words,  it  be  Christ's  idea  of 
how  men  may  achieve  peaceTand  happiness 
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in  their  life  together  here  on  earth.  The 
countless  interpretations  which  countless 
philosophers  and  scholars  have  made  of 
the  Apostles'  story  of  Christ's  birth,  par- 
entage, relation  to  God,  and  death  should 
be  left  to  the  study  and  further  interpreta- 
tion of  the  professional  clergy.  What  the 
people  want  and  need  is  a  simple,  unques- 
tionable principle  to  guide  their  lives  here 
and  now.  As  yejt  they  do  not,  in  plain 
truth,  understand  how  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal love  among  men  can  apply  to  the 
tumultuous  incidents  of  their  lives.  Right 
now  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  them;  they 
don't  really  believe  in  it.  That's  because  no 
one  has  been  there  on  hand  to  show  them. 
America  ought  certainly  to  welcome  this 
army.  For  while  men  fight  and  die  for  a 
good  society,  the  spiritual  unrest  and 
mental  confusion  of  the  folks  at  home  be- 


come increasingly  evident.  The  war  has 
nurtured  the  cult  of  physical  force  and 
violence  (as  witness  the  numerous  riots), 
and  the  power  of  evil  fascinates  an  ever- 
widening  audience  (as  witness  the  popu- 
larity of  movie  murderers,  comic-strip  Fu 
Manchus,  "true"  detective  stories,  etc.,  ad 
nauseam).  Our  way  of  life  for  some  time 
after  the  war  is  not  apt  to  be  the  kind 
we're  fighting  for. 

But,  as  we  are  slowly  learning,  all  men 
are  essentially  the  same.  Their  difference 
in  behavior  proceeds  from  the  different 
ideas  of  their  leaders.  And  so,  if  Christian- 
ity can  be  instilled  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  cynical  and  the  ignorant,  and  is 
truly  established  as  part  of  our  national 
faith,  then,  I  believe,  we  can  look  forward 
to  peace  at  home  and  as  far  abroad  as  our 
power  and  influence  extend. 


-4    CRACKING   WISE    Jgn- 


About  Flattery  :  Helen  Rowland  says,  "Never  try  to  flatter  a  man;  just 
act  perfectly  natural,  and  he  will  flatter  himself/' 

About  Women  :  Alice  W.  Rollins  said,  "The  test  of  a  woman's  power  is 
not  hozv  exclusively  you  think  of  her  when  she  is  there,  but  hoiu  often  you 
think  of  her  when  she  is  not  there/' 

About  Enjoyment — Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  commented,  "If  you  have 
only  tzi'o  or  three  things  that  you  can  enjoy,  and  they  are  things  which  time 
and  decay  may  remove  from  you,  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  old  age?" 

About  Sarcasm — Richard  Armour  says  "It's  only  enjoyed  by  those  it's 
employed  by." 

About  Debts — The  story  is  told  of  a  combination  blackmail  and  letter- 
collection  letter  that  once  proved  very  effective.  It  said:  "If  you  don't  pay  me 
Zi'hat  you  ozve  me,  I'll  tell  your  other  creditors  that  you  did!'f 

About  Reforms — Someone  has  pointed  out  that  all  reforms  come  from 
belozv,  and  reinforces  his  premise  with  the  argument  that  "No  man  with  four 
aces  howls  for  a  new  deal." 

About  Candor — Lord  Lytton  once  said,  "There  is  no  man  so  friendless  but 
Zi'hat  he  can  find  a  friend  sincere  enough  to  tell  him  disagreeable  truths." 


BIBLE     READINGS     FDR    THE    MDNTH 
Selected  by  The  American  Bible  Society 


Glory  and  Majesty  of  God 

1.  "He  is  the  King  of  Clory."  Ps.  24:1-10. 

2.  "Honor    and    majesty    are    before    Him."    Ps. 
96:5-9. 

3.  "The  strength  of  the  hills  is  His."  Ps.  95:1-6. 

I 

4.  "Who    stretcheth    out    the    heavens    like    a 

curtain."  Ps.  104:1-5. 

I 

5.  "The  glory  of  the  Lord."  Luke  2:8-11. 

6.  "The  heavens  declare."   Ps.   19:1-7. 

7.  "Thine    is    the    kingdom    .    .    .    and    glory." 
Matt.  6:9-13. 

8.  "The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever." 
Ps.  104:31-35. 

I 

Our  Strength  and  Refuge 

I  ======== 

9.  "The  Lord  is  my  strength."   Hab.  3:17-19. 

|     10.   "My  refuge  and  fortress."  Ps.  91:1-7. 

|     11.   "The  Lord   is  thy  keeper."   Ps.   121:5-8. 

12.   "Through    .    .    .   the   shadow   of   death."    Ps. 
23:4-6. 

Our  Help  and  Redeemer 


13.   "The  Lord  on   our  side."    Ps.    124:2-8. 


14.   "My  light  and  my  salvation."  Ps.  27:1-5. 


15.   "My   strength    and    my    Redeemer."    Ps.    19: 
12-14. 


16.  "Redeemeth  my  life."   Ps.   103:1-4. 

17.  "Will   abundantly   pardon."    Isa.    55:6-9. 

18.  "With    His  stripes  we   are    healed."    Isa.    53: 
4-6. 

19.  "Let  not  your  heart   be  troubled."   John    14: 
1-3. 

20.  "Having  the  help  of  Cod,   I   continue."  Acts 
26:22,  23. 

Always  Near 

21.  "Not  far  from  anyone."  Acts   17:24-28. 

22.  "Thou  art  near,  O  Lord."  Ps.   119:149-152. 

23.  "Thou  art  with  me."   Ps  23:4-6. 

24.  "Our  dwelling-place."   Ps.  90:1,   2. 

25.  "Under   the   shadow   of    the    Almighty."    Ps. 
91:1,  9-11. 

Friend  and  Companion 


26.  "Called  the  friend  of  Cod."  Jas.  2:20-24. 

27.  "Ye  are  My  friends."  John   15:10-17. 

28.  "Ye  are  the  branches."  John  15:1-9. 
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His  eyes  clung  with  slow  horror 
to  the  rifle,  and  he  quickly 
raised  his  arms  overhead  .   .   . 


T3E  undergrowth  was  thick  and  higher 
than  his  head ;  and  when  he  moved,  the 
snake-like  creepers  clutched  at  his  face 
and  clung  clammily  to  his  legs.  He  had  to 
hurl  himself  forward  repeatedly,  lunging 
with  his  full  weight,  in  order  to  make  any 
progress. 

When  he  finally  smashed  a  swath  through 
the  ferns,  the  Burma  jungle  proper  opened 
up  beyond,  and  he  stopped  to  wipe  the 
sweat  off  his  face.  He  stood  there,  restrain- 
ing a  grimace,  as  he  viewed  the  column- 
like trunks  towering  endlessly  and  spray- 
ing out  far  above  to  form  a  thick,  mat-green 
roof — a  roof  that  seemed  to  cut  out  all 
sunlight  and  all  air  and  leave  endless  halls 
of  creeping  shadows  below  it. 

Maybe  the  top-kick  was  right  at  that, 
Technical  Sergeant  James  Colin  thought. 
/  haven't  got  a  chance. 

"Do  you  understand  exactly  what  this 
mission  means,  Colin?"  The  genial  first 
sergeant  had  seemed  so  excited  that  day. 
"Do  you  realize  that  there's  only  one 
chance  in  a  million  that  you'll  get  back?" 

"I'll  take  that  chance,"  he  had  answered. 

He  tried  to  keep  count  of  the  days  since 
Reprinted  by  permission  from 


he'd  found  and  destroyed  the  well-camou- 
flaged enemy  short-wave  radio  station.  But 
the  sun  blazing  down  on  his  head  gave  him 
such  blinding  headaches  that  finally  the 
days  sometimes  seemed  as  dark  as  night 
and  he  lost  track  of  time.  He  had  followed 
a  stream  until  he  nearly  was  caught  in  the 
muck.  He  had  crawled  down  a  path  for  two 
days,  but  it  ended  in  a  black  pool  where 
stagnant  water  lapped  at  tussocks  of  weed. 
Now  he  was  confronted  with  the  thickest 
part  of  the  heavy  jungle. 

He  listened  a  moment  to  the  steady  hum 
of  secret  life  in  the  jungle,  whirring  away 
like  traffic  in  a  large  city.  The  heat  seemed 
to  press  down  all  around  him,  and  he  re- 
moved the  pack  he  had  carried  since  he'd 
jumped  from  the  reconnaissance  plane. 

He  took  out  the  hand  axe,  pistol,  com- 
pass, matches,  grenades,  a  Bible  and  what 
remained  of  the  rations.  The  rations  were 
the  most  essential,  he  told  himself.  The 
pack  was  heavy  now  .  .  . 

He  picked  up  the  Bible  and  ran  his  finger 
over  the  silver-like  cross  embossed  on  the 
leather  cover.  The  first  sergeant  had  given 
it  to  him  a  few  minutes  before  he  had 
'The  Red  Shield"  Magazine  23 
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climbed  aboard  the  plane.  "Take  good  care 
of  this,  Jimmy,"  the  top-kick  had  said.  "It 
once  belonged  to  John  Harlow." 

He  kept  turning  the  Bible  over  and  over 
in  his  hands,  and  his  thoughts  moved 
softly  back.  Lieutenant  Harlow's  squadron 
commander  had  reported  him  shot  down, 
presumably  dead,  but  he  had  turned  up  at 
a  mission  two  weeks  later.  When  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  base  by  friendly  natives, 
he  had  held  the  Bible  over  his  head.  "I 
used  this  every  night,"  he  had  shouted  to 
the  men  as  tears  of  happiness  streamed 
down  his  sunburned  face.  "And  I  prayed 
and  prayed  and  prayed."  Later,  some  of  the 
fellows  had  said  he'd  gone  soft,  that  the 
inhuman    jungle    had    gotten    him    .    *    . 

Sergeant  Jimmy  Colin  stood  still,  his  eyes 
roving,  thinking.  He  had  come  well-armed 
to  encounter  the  obstacles  he'd  expected  to 
meet.  But  this  praying  .  .  .  He'd  always 
thought  it  imaginative  nonsense.  Something 
he'd  connected  with  childhood.  Something 
in  a  song.  And  yet  a  tough,  seasoned  fighter 
pilot  had  openly  admitted  that  he  prayed 
every  night! 

Colin  opened  the  Bible  hesitantly,  and 
began  to  read  from  its  pages. 

There  was  a  sudden  tap,  and  he  turned 
his  head  slowly  and  looked  at  the  tree  a 
few   feet  to  his   left.   There  was   a  bit  of 


red-green  iridescent  feather  showing  against 
the  shaggy  bark. 

"Hey,"  he  gasped.  "A  blow-gun  dart!" 

Colin  dropped  the  Bible  and  whirled, 
reaching  for  his  gun  on  the  ground.  He 
froze  that  way,  for  there,  towering  over 
him,  were  two  Burmese  aborigines.  They 
seemed  huge. 

The  native  standing  nearest  to  him  had 
his  rifle  lined  on  Colin's  chest. 

"You  enemy?"  he  saked,  holding  back 
the  rifle  a  moment. 

"No,  no!"  Colin's  voice  was  a  shaky 
whisper.  "I'm  on  your  side."  His  eyes  clung 
with  slow  horror  to  the  rifle,  and  he  quickly 
raised  his  arms  overhead.  "I'm  friend  .  .  . 
No  enemy." 

The  man  with  the  rifle  spoke  to  his  com- 
panion without  moving  his  eyes  from  Colin. 

The  other  man  said  something,  and 
pointed  to  the  Bible  on  the  ground.  Im- 
mediately the  first  native  lowered  his  rifle, 
and  cried  out  reverently,  "Jesus  man !" 

For  a  second  Jimmy  Colin  stared  at  the 
Bible  with  dazed  eyes.  He  sought  for 
words  and  couldn't  find  any.  He  got  shakily 
to  his  feet,  the  Bible  in  his  hands.  A  ray 
of  sunshine  made  the  silver-like  cross  seem 
brighter  than  ever.  He  looked  kindly  at  the 
two  natives. 

"Yes,"  he  whispered.  "Jesus  man!" 


vtriL  were  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  and  it  was  Easter  morning.  Word  had  come  to 
the  chaplain's  office  that  a  Japanese  Christian,  a  prisoner  of  war  within  the  near-by 
stockade,  wished  to  honor  his  Lord  by  partaking  of  Holy  Communion. 

In  company  with  the  official  interpreter  for  the  compound,  I  went  inside  to  see  this 
prisoner.  Together  we  improvised  our  own  order  of  worship,  for  we  had  noi  formal 
ritual.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  have  passed  the  inspection  of  the  experts  on  forms 
of  worship,  or  of  the  churchmen  who  speak  more  Japanese  than  I,  but  I  am  sure  that 
no  more  meaningful  Communion  service  was  ever  held. 

By  special  permission  we  were  allowed  to  have  the  observance  outside  the  stockade 
enclosure  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  an   improvised  tent-chapel. 

A  quartet  of  Navy,  blue  jackets  sang  "Nearer,  My  Cod,  to  Thee."  Then  friend  and 
foe  knelt  in  Christian  fellowship  about  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  our  Lord, 
who  commanded  us  to  "do  good  to  your  enemies." — Chaplain  E.  V.  Best 
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Sailor:  "Nursie,  I'm  in  love  with  you. 
Don't  let  me  get  well.'' 

Nursie:  "Don't  worry,  you  won't.  The 
doctor  is  in  love  with  me,  too,  and  he  saw 
you  kiss  me  last  night." 

Lady:  "How  were  you  wounded,  my 
good  man?" 

Soldier :  "By  a  shell,  lady." 

Lady :  "Did  it  explode  ?" 

Soldier :  "No.  It  crept  up  close  and  bit 
me." 

Sign  in  mess  hall :  "Don't  kick  about  our 
coffee.  You  may  be  old  and  weak  yourself 
some  day." 

GI :  "Hi  ya,  cutie,  I'm  going  your  way !" 
Gal :    "Better    bring    your    powder    puff 
then,  soldier !" 

From  the  South  Pacific  isle  comes  the 
story  of  a  marine  sentry  who  wras  guard- 
ing the  approach  to  a  bridge  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  He  failed  to  recognize  his  top 
sergeant  as  he  strode  toward  the  bridge 
because  he  was  listening  to  the  whine  of 
sniper's  bullets  on  the  other  side. 

"You  can't  go  over  there,"  ordered  the 
sentry. 

"Says  who?"  growled  the  sergeant. 


At  the  sounfr  of  the  familiar  voice  the 
marine  changed  his  tone. 

"I  got  orders,  Sarge,"  he  said,  apologet- 
ically, "to  permit  no  unauthorized  person 
to  pass  this  bridge  for  fear  he  might  get 
all  shot  up.  But  seeing  it's  you — go  right 
ahead." 

Soldier:  "Honey,  are  you  sure  you  have 
been  loyal  to  me?" 

Wife:  "Yes,  what  makes  you  think  I 
haven't — don't  you  believe  me?" 

Soldier :  "I  believe  you — but  I  don't  trust 
that  marine  you've  got  for  a  witness." 

Girl:  "I  like  a  man  who  is  athletic,  a 
man  who  is  browned,  a  man  who  is  tender." 

Sailor :  "You  don't  wrant  a  man.  You 
want  a  steak." 

A  boot  wrote  home:  "About  that  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back:  I  sleep  on  it!" 

"Why  is  it  fat  men  are  always  good- 
natured?"  somebody  once  asked  the  late 
President  Taft. 

Mr.  Taft  replied :  "We  have  to  be,  seeing 
that  we  can  neither  fight  nor  run." 

AMM3c:  "Why  didn't  you  laugh  when 
the  chief  told  that  joke?" 

AAMlc:  "I  didn't  have  to.  I'm  being- 
transferred  tomorrow." 

Sailor  Sam  tells  of  the  navy  dentist  who 
got  a  salute  of  twenty-one  gums. 

"Did  you  volunteer,  or  were  you  draft- 
ed?" one  of  the  selectees  asked  another. 

"Well,  it  was  like  this.  My  number  came 
up.  I  had  no  dependents,  and  I  passed  my 
physical.  So  I  volunteered." 
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What  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  doing  to  help 
the  confined   win  their  battle   against  demoralization 
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F.OLATED  behind  barbed  wire,  under 
constant  surveillance  from  the  watch- 
tower,  guarded  by  machine-guns,  millions 
of  prisoners  of  war  are  living  out  the  long 
weary  days  of  waiting. 

Out  of  the  excessively  active  life  of 
combat  they  have  been  abruptly  brought 
into  inactivity,  involving  one  basic  struggle 
— the  battle  against  boredom  and  demorali- 
zation. But  even  though  shut  off  far  from 
their  accustomed  work  and  associations, 
they  are  not  utterly  alone. 

The  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  airmen  ne\er 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  with  them  and  they  are  in  the 
Church,  even  in  their  captivity.  In  fact,  it 
means  more  to  many  of  them  now  than  it 
did  in  the  days  of  normal  life  back  home. 

Take,  for  example,  a  recent  report  from 
a  neutral  visitor  to  a  camp  for  American 
prisoners  in  Germany:  A  Protestant  chap- 
bin  has  been  recognized  by  the  German 
authorities  as  military  chaplain.  Every  Sun- 
day at  two  o'clock  he  holds  a  Protestant 
service  in  the  American  chapel  in  the  camp, 
lie  also  conducts  Bible-study  classes  and  a 
special  course  in  Christian  Dogmatics  with 
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18  participants.  "Interest  in  religion  is 
great,  Sunday  services  are  well  attended, 
and  in  the  Commandos  the  attendance  is 
usually  100%/'  The  chaplain  also  serves 
the  prisoners  in  the  "sick  bay"  and  in  the 
penitentiary.  There  is  a  library  of  religious 
books.  Prayer  books,  hymn  books  and  wor- 
ship materials  are  available. 

Collaboration  with  "Prisoners'  Aid" 

How  is  such  a  program  made  possible? 
Where  do  the  materials  and  equipment 
come  from?  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  provisional  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  set  up  the  Ecumenical 
Commission  for  Chaplaincy  Service  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  with  headquarters  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  War  Prisoners' 
Aid  of  the  YMCA  was  already  arranging 
its  work.  In  World  War  I  the  War  Pris- 
oners' Aid  had  cared  for  the  total  Christian 
ministry  to  prisoners.  At  that  time  there 
had  been  no  international  organization  of 
the  churches  which  could  provide  a  service 
on  behalf  of  the  churches  themselves. 

When  this  war  began,  however,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  in  a  position  to 
provide  such  a  service.  Consequently,  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  whereby  a  very 
close  collaboration  was  established  be- 
tween the  War  Prisoners'  Aid  and  the 
Ecumenical    Commission    for     Chaplaincy 
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Service  to  Prisoners  of  War.  It  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  two  agencies.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Ecumenical  Commission  provides 
liturgical  equipment,  materials  for  the  sac- 
raments and  worship,  devotional  literature, 
and,  in  some  cases,  visiting  clerical  leader- 
ship. 

Bibles  are  provided  by  the  American 
Bible  Society  and  other  societies.  Along 
with  supplying  supplementary  religious 
literature,  music  and  pictures,  War  Pris- 
oners* Aid  provides  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
services — libraries,  texts  for  educational 
classes,  athletic  goods,  musical  instruments, 
equipment  for  dramatics  and  handcraft, 
and  many  other  things.  It  also  provides 
more  extensive  visitation  to  the  camps  by 
neutral  secretaries.  These  regular  camp,  vis- 
itors make  contact  with  the  chaplains  to 
learn  and  to  report  their  needs. 

Much  of  the  leadership  of  the  religious 
activities  is  provided  by  clergymen  from 
among  the  prisoners,  but  the  materials  must 
be  sent  in  from  the  outside.  During  1943 
the  Ecumenical  Commission  distributed 
from  Geneva  188,524  religious  books  and 
pamphlets,  the  pamphlets  being  special 
Christmas  and  Easter  booklets.  Packages  to 
the  number  of  8,289  were  shipped.  And 
this  report  does  not  include  the  materials 
collected  or  printed  in  the  United  States 
and  distributed,  on  behalf  of  the  Ecumen- 
ical Commission,  to  German  prisoners  here 
and  in  Canada  by  the  Commission  on  Aliens 
and  Prisoners  of  War. 

Worship  Materials  Provided 

Communion  sets,  altar  cloths,  vestments, 
candles,  Communion  wafers  and  wine,  and 
sacred  music  represent  principal  items  in 
the  requests  from  camps  which  are  an- 
swered as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  files  of  the  Ecumenical  Commission 
are  filled  with  letters  from  prisoners  thank- 
ing  the    Commission    for   these   materials. 


In  some  camps  artists  and  artisans  have 
with  great  skill  and  ingenuity  transformed 
crude  barracks  into  sanctuaries,  with  mural 
paintings,  altars,  crosses  and,  in  some 
places,  even  chancels.  Red  Cross  packing 
boxes,  colored  glass  from  broken  bottles 
and  tin  foil  from  chewing-gum  wrappers 
have  been  put  to  unprecedented  uses. 
Crosses,  altars,  pulpits  and  candelabra  are 
sometimes  expertly  carved. 

Churches  of  the  Barbed  Wire 

In  trying  to  imagine  the  religious  ac- 
tivities in  the  Churches  of  the  Barbed  Wire, 
we  should  remember  that  among  the  pris- 
oners are  skilled  musicians  and  actors.  In 
one  camp  in  Germany  the  overture,  seven 
choruses,  and  fifteen  solos  of  'The  Mes- 
siah" were  rendered  before  an  audience  of 
about  700  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  In  connection  with  the  production, 
200  sheets  of  music  manuscript  were  writ- 
ten, copying  out  parts  for  orchestra  and 
choir  from  a  score  provided  by  the  Society 
of  Sacred  Music  of  Geneva.  Religious 
dramas  are  frequently  produced. 

In  addition  to  helping  our  own  and  other 
Allied  Nations*  prisoners  in  Germany 
through  the  Geneva  office,  our  American 
churches  also  have  a  special  responsibility 
for  serving  the  German,  Italian  and  Japa- 
nese prisoners  in  this  country.  Since  the 
great  majority  of  the  Italians  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  there  are  so  few  Japanese 
prisoners  in  America  at  present,  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  among  the  Germans.  This 
work  centers  in  the  Commission  on  Aliens 
and  Prisoners  of  War,  constituted  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  and  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil of  North  America.  The  Lutheran 
churches,  which  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  German  prisoners,  co-operate  through 
their  Lutheran  Commission  for  Prisoners 
of  War. 

Pastor  Carl  Eric  Wenngren  from  Stock- 
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holm,  Sweden,  represents  the  Ecumenical 
Commission  in  the  visitation  of  the  camps 
in  the  United  States  under  the  War  Prison- 
ers Aid.  He  helps  the  prisoners  to  arrange 
their  religious  programs  and  makes  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  equipment  and 
materials  which  are  provided  by  the 
churches  or  the  YMCA.  In  the  case  of 
camps  where  there  are  no  pastors  among 
the  prisoners,  services  may  be  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  chaplain  assigned  to 
the  camp  or  by  a  civilian  clergyman  in- 
vited by  him  from  some  near-by  community. 
Pastor  Wenngren  has  also  visited  camps 
in  Canada  by  arrangement  made  by  the 
Canadian  Committee  for  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  two 
additional  neutral  clergymen  will  arrive  to 
be  associated  with  Pastor  Wenngren  in  his 
work  in  this  country  and  Canada. 

Reports  from  the  prisoners  themselves 
and  from  the  neutral  secretaries  who  visit 
them  emphasize  three  main  values  in  this 
whole  program  of  religious  service : 


First:  Religious  activities  and  the  deep- 
ening of  religious  experience  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  basic  personal  security 
and  stability  during  the  terribly  difficult 
months  of  isolation  and  loneliness.  The 
assistance  provided  by  the  YMCA  and 
the  churches  is  a  strategic  contribution  to 
the  spiritual,  moral  and  mental  welfare  of 
millions  of  men. 

Second:  The  fact  that  help  is  sent  dem- 
onstrates to  the  men  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. Thus  they  have  a  sense  of  being 
related  to  the  outside  world  and  especially 
to  the  groups  and  experiences  that  meant 
most  to  them  back  home. 

Third:  The  maturing  of  religious  ex- 
perience and  insight  in  a  broad  ecumenical 
setting  is  good  preparation  for  leadership 
in  the  churches  back  home  in  the  postwar 
period  when  the  spiritual  foundations  of 
society  must  be  rebuilt  or  strengthened  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  better  world  for 
which  these  men  and  all  of  us  have  been 
striving. 

(Released  by  Religious  Nezvs  Service) 


BAPTISMAL    SERVICE    IN    SOUTH    SEAS: 

A  mountain  pool  on  a  remote  Pacific  island 
serves  as  a  baptismal  font  for  service  men, 
some  about  to  undergo  their  baptism  of  fire 
against  the  Japanese.  Here  Chaplain  Harold 
G.  Sanders  baptizes  approximately  SO  men  on 
each  Sunday.  To  the  picturesque  setting  is 
added  the  voices  of  the  impressive  Base  choir. 
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The  following  prayer,  written  by  the  Association  of 
Army  and  Navy  Wives,  a  national  grouping  of 
women's  organisations  identified  with  the  war,  is 
especially  suited  to  February,  "Brotherhood  Month." 

OGOD,  America  kneels  at  Thy  feet,  humbly  confessing  the  sin  which  holds 
us  back  from  complete  sacrifice  at  this  crucial  hour.  Give  us,  each  one 
of  us,  the  faith  and  the  fortitude  of  our  forefathers.  Make  us  to  know  the 
pure  joy  which  comes  from  a  life  lived  in  service  to  all  mankind.  Help  us, 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  to  hold  high  the  Torch  of  Liberty  to  all  peoples 
throughout  Thy  beautiful  ivorld. 

Teach  us  to  pray  for  those  whom  we  must  restrain,  to  hold  without  hate, 
and,  O  God,  give  us  the  power  to  quench  the  burning  fires  which  threaten 
ivorld  destruction.  With  deepening  humility,  we  seek  Thy  guidance  for  the 
restored  freedom  of  all  peoples.  In  the  days  of  suffering  to  come,  help  us 
to  remember   Thy   great   commandment:   "Love    thy   neighbor   as    thyself." 

Give  us,  O  God,  unselfish  hearts,  that  we  may  be  eager  to  share  Thy  gifts 
with  those  whom  hunger  and  plague  seek  to  destroy.  Help  us  to  succor  the 
weak,  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  maimed  and  mangled,  and,  from  our  own 
store  of  faith  and  confidence  in  a  new  world  to  be,  set  them  on  their  feet 
once  more,  eyes  alight  with  hope,  unafraid. 

To  this  high  purpose,  we  dedicate  the  sons  and  daughters  of  America,  the 
land  Thou  hast  helped  us  make — "the  home  of  the  free  and  the  brave."  We 
dedicate  our  lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  love,  to  that  spirit  of 
sacrifice  which  alone  can  bring  in  the  long  awaited  hour  when  Thy  kingdom 
shall  come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

In  Thy  name  we  send  our  loved  ones,  dear  Lord,  as  soldiers  of  God.  Not 
for  petty  gain,  not  for  national  greed,  not  for  empty  revenge,  but  to  one  high 
purpose — to  bring  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  Amen. 
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Dear  God  .  •  • 

By  Cpl.  Solomon  Dubner 

We're  on  this  isle,  You  and  I — 

/  like  Your  zvorld!  I  like  Your  sky! 

Sure,  this  place  is  far  from  home. 

So  what!  once  more,  let's  You  and  I  roam. 

Please  show  me  again  Your  blue,  vast  sky 
And  Your  roaring  ocean  that  will  never  die. 
Listen!    'nother    one    of    Your    whispering 

trees, 
And  a  bird  just  cooed,  as  if  me  to  please! 

Thanks  again  for  Your  brozvn  and   Your 

green, 
For  that  chirping  cricket  and  a  sky  serene; 
For  pattering  raindrops  'pon  my  hut 
Gulped  by  Your  trees,  gulped  down  to  the. 

root! 

At  each  crack  of  dawn  or  twilight-fall 
Please  let  me  hear  when'er  You  call. 
It's  true!  This  is  just  another  atoll, 
But  I  found  You,  God!  And  that  was  my 
goal! 

To  You 

By  Lieut.  L.  F.  Rogers 

Because  we  keep  our  spirits  gay, 
Do  not  think  we  never  pray 
0)  yearn  for  you  at  home. 
By  our  side,  where  e'er  we  roam, 
Faith  will  keep  our  spirits  gay. 

Faith  in  you,  in  you  alone, 

Faith  in  me,  your  very  oimi, 

Makes  our  zvorld  a  world  apart. 

And  morrozv's  joy  shall  strengthen  heart. 

And  for  this  parting  will  atone. 
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Thus  hope  for  joys  t#  come 
When  Love  o'er  III  has  won. 
These  days  of  mud  and  blood 
Will  pass  on  with  the  flood, 
And  we  shall  be  forever  .  .  .  one. 


The  Dreamers 

By  Sgt.  Fred  W.  Anderson 

We  still  may  dream,  though  war's  red  tide 
encroaches 
On  half  a  world  with  noisome  stench  and 
din, 
And    visions   still    may    rise    without    re- 
proaches 
Of  alabaster  cities  free  from  sin. 

We  still  may  dream,   though  friends  and 
loved  ones  perish 
In  battle  for  a  cause  and  an  ideal, 
For  hope  still  springs  that  homes  we  fondly 
cherish 
May  find  through  sacrifice  a  new-born 
zeal. 

We  still  may  dream,  though  we  ourselves 
lie  dying 
Upon  some  blasted  field  'neath  alien  skies; 
The  vision  still  may  come  with  none  deny- 
ing 
Of  Truth  triumphant  in  a  zvorld  of  lies. 

We  still  must  dream,  else  would  we  prove 
unfaithful 
To   our  ozmi  faith  in   God's  most  holy 
Plan, 
Of  nations  freed  and  abject  peoples  grateful 
For  dreams  which  wrought  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man. 
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Since  God  Came  Back 

By  Arvilla  M.  Hansen,  Sl/c 

Since  God  came  back  to  live  again 

Within  my  heart  once  more, 
He's  found  a  wiser,  humbler  faith 
Than  He  found  there  before. 

The  U'ondcrs  of  His  matchless  love 

Haze  been  made  real  to  me; 
I  see  His  beauty  in  the  fields, 

His  power  in  the  sea. 

The  stars  at  night  hold  meaning, 
My  heart  sings  during  the  day; 

There's  peace  where  once  wets  conflict 
Since  God  came  back  to  stay. 

The  wisd&m  He  has  given 

Would  prompt  my  heart  to  say: 

God  never  has  forsaken  me — 
It's  I  ivho  went  away! 

Trust  in  Thee 

By  Cpl.  Walt  Cecil 

/   thank   Thee,  Lord,   that  I   can   bow  on 

bended  knee, 
And  raise  my  heart  and  voice  upward  to 

Thee 
For  guidance  through  the  long  day  ahead, 

instead 
Of  putting  trust  in  just  me. 

Why  Fear? 

By  Cpl.  Jack  Petrie 

Why  fear  the  dangers  of  this  war — 

Let  God  be  at  your  side. 
Why  fear?  Just  let  Him  walk  with  you, 

And  always  be  your  guide. 
Why  fear  the  death  which  is  no  more, 

Since  Christ  on  Calvary  died? 
Why  fear  the  thought  that  some  day  you 

May  cross  the  ocean  aide? 
Why  fear?  Just  take  God  there  with  you, 

And  stick  close  to  His  side. 


A  Buddy  of  Mine 

By  Edward  Kennedy,   Sl/c 

In  the  steaming  damp  of  the  jungle, 
In  the  filth,    the  sweat,  and  slime 

There  lies  a  soldier  in  a  clearing, 
A  soldier!  A  buddy  of  mine, 

I  met  him  at  first  on  the  drill  field, 
In  the  glory  of  a  summer's  dawn; 

Our  friendship  was  a  thing  of  beauty, 
As  sweet  as  an  autumn  morn. 

When  we  shipped,  we  were  together, 
Our  destination  was  unknozvn; 

And  we  sat  and  cursed  this  struggle 
That  had  taken  us  from  our  home. 

On  the  day — let's  call  it  D-Day — 

We  landed  side  by  side, 
While  the  shot  and  shell  around  us  fell 

In  an  ever -rising  tide. 

We  pushed  onward,  ever  onward, 

A  smile  was  on  his  face; 
Yet  his  eyes  were  a  blazing  fury 

And  his  heart  was  out  of  place. 

I  know  because  I  saw  these  things, 

I  think  I  was  the  same; 
This  time  we  played,  we  knew,  for  keeps; 

It  is  a  different  game. 

Then  suddenly  I  missed  him — 

I  hadn't  seen  him  fall. 
And  I  thought  it  kind  of  funny 

That  I  hadn't  heard  him  call. 

Then  I  finally  found  him 

Where  he  had  lain  dozmi  to  rest, 

And  I  knew  his  was  eternal  sleep 
By  the  crimson  on  his  breast, 

O  Lord  above,  be  merciful 

To  him,  this  buddy  of  mine, 
Till  we  meet  again  at  heaven's  gate 

In  a  friendship  not  ending  with  time. 


Who  said  to  Paul,  "Much  learning  doth 
make  thee  mad"?   (Acts  26:24) 
?    ?    ? 

A  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity  many 
years  ago  was  named  "Habaido."  He 
changed  his  name,  by  rearranging  the  let- 
ters, so  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
author  of  the  only  one-chapter  book  in  the 
Old  Testament.  What  was  his  new  name? 
?    ?    ? 

Here  are  five  pairs  of  brothers  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Your  job  is  to  fill  in  as  many 
of  the  blanks  as  you  can:    (a)    Cain  and 

,    (b)   James  and  ,   (c  )  Peter 

and  _1 ,    (d)    Joseph  and  ,    (e) 

Esau  and  ■ . 


What  two  books  of  the  Bible  start  with 
the  words  "In  the  beginning"  ? 
?     ?     ? 
At  a  radio  quiz  session,  ten  college  gradu- 
ates were  asked  to  estimate  the  number  of 
verses  in  the  longest  chapter  of  the  Bible. 
None  of  them  came  within  fifteen  of  the 
correct  answer.  How  near  can  you  come? 
(Psalms  119) 

?     ?     ? 
What  book  of  the  Bible  has  the  initials 

"S.  O.  S."r 

?     ?     ? 

Defenders  of  the  island  of  Malta  brought 
down  their  1,000th  enemy  airplane  on  the 
exact  spot  where  Paul  was  shipwrecked. 
AH  members  of  the  crew  of  the  plane  were 
lost  How  many  lives  were  lost  when  Paul  s 
ship  was  wrecked  there?    (Acts  27:44) 
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What  New  Testament  evangelist,  while 
hiking    across    the    countryside,    met    the 
treasurer   of   the   Ethiopian   Empire   along 
the  road  and  converted  him  to  Christianity? 
(This  is  one  of  the  few  records  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  process  of  individual  con- 
version.)   (Acts  8:26-38) 
?     ?    ? 
•    How  many  letters  are  there  in  the  short- 
est verse  in  the  Bible?   (John  11:35) 
?    ?    ? 
How  many  swine  plunged  into  the  sea  on 
the  occasion  of  the  healing  of  the  Gadaren 
demoniac?   (Mark  5:1-13) 
?    ?    ? 
You've  read  trie  story  many  times,  but 
can  you  answer  this  simple  question:  How 
many  angels  told  the  shepherds  the  news  of 
Jesus'  birth?  (Luke  2:9) 
?     ?    ? 
Where  did  Paul  preach  his  first  Chris- 
tian sermon?   (Acts  9:19,  20) 
?    ?    ? 
What    businesswoman    was    Paul's    first 
European  convert?    (Acts  16:14,  15) 
?    ?    ? 
What  was  the  superscription  written  over 
the  Cross,  and  in  what  languages?    (Luke 
23:38) 

?    ?    ? 
Did  the  Star  in  the  East  guide  the  shep- 
herds, or  the  Wise  Men,  or  both?    (Mat- 
theiv  2:2) 

?  ?  ? 
The  average  Bible  student  should  come 
within  100  years  of  the  correct  answer  to 
this  question:  How  long  a  time  elapsed 
between  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament? 


Editor's  Note:  The  above  quiz  questions  are 
selected  from  The  Bible  Quiz  Book  by  Margaret 
E  Sangster,  published  by  Lothrop  Lee  &  Shepherd 
Co.,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  are 
used   here   by   permission  of   the   copyright   owner. 


A  RUMOR 
ABOUT 


Somehow  there  has  sprung  up  the 
report  that  Cod  does  not  expect 
an  end  to  wars.  It's  scuttlebutt, 
fellow;   don't   put   any  stock   in   it 


CHAPLAIN 
HERMAN  C. 
JOHNSON 


"Whether  or  not  war  is 
relegated  depends  on 
whether  we  decide  to 
be  masters  of  events 
or    just    their    victims" 


SOLDIERS  are  notorious  rumor-mong- 
ers. Fantastic  bits  of  supposed  "infor- 
mation" circulate  on  the  grapevine  almost 
incessantly,  with  uncanny  speed  and  in  im- 
measurable quantity.  In  garrison,  the  day's 
rumor  may  be  about  a  new  pass  policy.  On 
maneuvers,  there  is  always  the  series  of 
false  reports  about  a  problem  being  over. 
When  an  army  goes  into  combat,  the 
rumors  go  along :  "We  are  moving  up"  .  .  . 
"We  are  not  moving  up"  .  .  .  "Another 
division  is  relieving  us"  .  .  .  "General  So- 
and-so  has  made  a  bet  that  the  war  will  be 
over  in  six  weeks." 

For  the  most  part,  these  imaginative  tales 
are  harmless.  They  give  the  soldier  some- 
thing to  toy  with  in  his  lonely  mind.  Or 
they  supply  a  temporary  stimulus,  like  a 
drink  of  Coco  Cola.  The  average  GI  has 
long  since  learned  to  recognize  them  and 
treat  them  with  proper  skepticism. 

But  now  and  then  a  rumor  has  just 
enough  specious  reasonableness  to  be  taken 
seriously.  This  kind  can  be  dangerous.  A 
cheerful  rumor  may  raise  men's  spirits  for 
an  hour  and  afterward  leave  them  deflated 
and  disheartened.   A  gloomy  rumor,  when 


believed,  can  have  on  morale  the  devastat- 
ing effect  of  a  major  defeat. 

The  most  unfortunate  of  these  verbal 
counterfeits  that  I  have  found  among  sol- 
diers is  a  certain  rumor  about  God.  Some- 
how there  has  sprung  up  the  report  that 
God  does  not  expect  an  end  to  wars.  This 
theory,  like  all  army  gossip,  is  supported  by 
just  enough  stray  bits  of  fact  and  circum- 
stance to  make  it  seem  true.  There  have 
always  been  wars.  We  thought  the  first 
World  War  was  to  be  the  last,  and  it  was 
not.  There  are  sore  problems  yet  between 
nations  which  could  conceivably  erupt  into 
armed  quarrels.  And  then,  as  the  Biblical 
proof-text,  there  is  that  glaring  statement 
in  Matthew  24  about  "wars  and  rumors  of 
wars." 

Almost  every  day  of  my  army  career  I 
have  had  my  brush  with  some  current 
rumor.  I  would  like  to  take  a  pot-shot  at 
this  irresponsible  talk  of  future  hostilities. 

Take  first  the  Bible  passage,  by  which 
I  suspect  that  75%  of  the  alarm  is  sounded. 
Jesus  never  said  there  would  be  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars.  If  one  is  going  to  take  the 
Bible    literally,    one    should   note    that    He 
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said,  "Ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars."  Furthermore,  He  did  not  say  that 
martial  commotions  would  continue  forever. 
He  mentioned  them  and  then  went  on,  "All 
these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows."  These 
tokens  of  turmoil  would  cease  and  give 
place  to  others. 

And  then,  as  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Lord's  prophecies  have  no  reference  to 
our  own  battles  and  international  disputes, 
there  are  the  words,  "This  generation  shall 
not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 
Even  if  Jesus  was  talking  about  real,  im- 
minent events,  such  events  have,  by  His 
own  prediction,  been  over  for  the  last 
1875  years ! 

Again,  if  one  reads  the  Bible  without 
too  much  myopic  attention  to  obscure  texts, 
the  result  is  the  same.  The  spirit  of  Christ's 
life  and  teachings  as  a  whole  shows  that 
He  expected  the  world  to  improve.  He 
wanted  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  He  prayed  that  all  mankind 
be  one  brotherhood.  He  urged  generosity, 
humility,  amiable  relations,  gentleness.  If 
He    realty   expected   humanity   to    develop 
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''Well,  just  looka   that!  He  musta  forgot  t<> 
sling  his  sack  last  night!" 


in  this  direction,  He  could  not  have  ex- 
pected wars  to  continue  indefinitely.  The 
two  tendencies  are  mutually  and  completely 
contradictory. 

Just  as  prophecy  does  not  necessitate 
incessant  armed  strife,  so  human  nature 
does  not.  Men  have  learned  many  lessons 
and  won  many  advances  in  social  welfare. 
Up  to  a  certain  time  in  history,  there  were 
recurrent  plagues.  People  could  say,  "There 
will  always  be  plagues ;  history  repeats 
itself."  But  there  have  not  been  any  serious 
plagues  now  in  200  years.  Civilized  people 
practiced  slavery  for  centuries.  "Human 
nature  does  not  change,"  one  might  have 
said;  "there  will  always  be  slavery."  But 
slavery  was  abolished  and  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  return.  Whether  or  not  war 
is  relegated  depends  on  whether  we  decide 
to  be  masters  of  events  or  just  their 
victims. 

Perhaps  you  find  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  this  present  fighting,  which 
takes  you  away  from  home  and  subjects 
you  to  hardships,  was  necessary — preor- 
dained— part  of  God's  plan.  But  you  can 
believe  that  you  are  waging  a  necessary 
and  righteous  cause  under  God's  providence 
without  insisting  that  God  willed  it  and 
that    He    will    precipitate    others    like    it. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  troubled  at  the 
possibility  that  other  outbreaks  of  violence 
will  occur  in  another  generation.  But  re- 
member that  you  have  comrades  who  are 
so  troubled.  Men  have  died  in  this  war  so 
that  their  sons  may  be  spared  a  similar  fate. 
Most  of  us  are  trying  to  win  this  conflict 
to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  the  last.  Any 
kind  of  defeatist  talk  and  mistaken  acqui- 
escence that  would  encourage  future  trage- 
dies is  rank  disloyalty.  It  betrays  the  dead. 
It  mocks  the  sacrifices  and  hopes  of  a 
wounded  world. 

I  appeal  to  you,  fellow  soldiers,  quit 
spreading  this  ghastly  rumor  about  the 
High  Command.  Think  well  of  God! 


THEY  JUMP  WITH  A    CHUTE 


AND  A 


TALK  about  "Comin,  in  on  a  Wing  and  a 
Prayer,"  the  boys  I  respect  are  these 
hard-boiled  paratroopers  with  their  pants 
tucked  into  their  boots.  No  wonder  they 
swagger.  Any  boy  who  has  bailed  out  at 
20,000  feet  and  swung  his  oscillating  way 
down  to  earth  holds  my  deepest  admiration. 

I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  of  them, 
but  three  stories  stand  out  as  supreme  in 
my  mind,  silhouetted  like  three  cedars  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  against  a  crimson 
sunset.  One  is  the  story  of  a  boy's  first 
jump.  This  fellow  was  a  young  Harvard 
sophomore  who  went  early  into  the  para- 
troops because,  as  he  told  me :  "I  wanted 
to  get  into  the  hardest,  toughest  outfit  I 
could  find.  I  needed  just  that  experience  to 
complete  my  life.  I  had  been  raised  in  a 
preacher's  home,  had  been  taken  care  of 
like  a  flower  all  my  days,  then  sent  to 
Harvard ;  so  I  felt  the  need  of  a  toughen- 
ing experience.  And,  believe  me,  I  have 
gotten  it !" 

Here  is  the  letter  describing  this  boy's 
first  jump: 

"Dear  Family:  Two  down  and  three 
to  go!  Monday  morning  we  were  supposed 
to  jump,  but  it  was  too  hazy,  so  we  jumped 
in   the   afternoon.    At   1 :30   I   put  on   my 
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'chute  and  then  came  an  arvvful  period  of 
waiting  in  the  'sweatshop'  (and  believe  me 
we  sweat  as  though  it  were  in  the  middle 
of  August).  Finally  our  stick  stood  on  the 
front  line,  and  into  the  plane  we  climbed. 
I  cannot  describe  how  I  felt  as  I  heard  the 
motors  roar  and  felt  the  clumsy  plane  leave 
the  ground. 

"Well,  we  got  up  to  1,200  feet  and  the 
first  stick  went  out.  Then  I  heard:  'Second 
stick — get  ready  .  .  .  stand  up  .  .  .  hook  up 
.  .  .  check  equipment  .  .  .  sound  off  for 
equipment  check  .  .  .  are  you  ready?  Weil, 
let's  go !'  And  I  knew  the  time  I  had  worked 
so  hard  for  was  actually  there.  The  plane 
was  lurching  and  the  ground  looked  far, 
far  away.  Then  I  lost  all  conscious  thought, 
shuffled  up  to  the  door,  felt  the  wind  blast 
and  was  out. 

"I  forgot  body  position,  forgot  to  count, 
forgot  to  grab  my  reserve.  I  didn't  even 
feel  the  instructor  tap  me.  I  had  no  sensa- 
tion of  falling — although  you  fall  sixty  feet 
before  the  'chute  is  completely  opened.  Then 
I  felt  the  awful  jerk  and  wham!  For  a  few 
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seconds  the  world  was  full  of  shining  lights, 
and  then  I  looked  around.  I  pulled  the  risers 
apart  and  looked  up  at  that  beautiful  piece 
of  silk  blossoming  above  me.  Never  has 
anything  seemed  so  beautiful.  Next  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  land,  so  I  made  a 
body  turn,  putting  my  back  to  the  wind. 
But  the  ground  was  still  a  long  way  off,  so 
I  looked  around.  Now  the  ground  came 
rushing  up  at  me.  I  put  my  feet  together, 
grabbed  my  risers,  looked  out  at  a  45- 
degree  angle  and  waited. 

Sweated   Even   Through    His  Boots 

"I  could  feel  myself  oscillating,  and  I 
just  prayed  I  would  hit  on  the  forward 
oscillation.  Evidently  I  made  a  perfectly 
correct  landing,  for  all  I  got  was  a  slight 
jar.  I  tumbled  and  lay  on  the  sweet,  sweet 
earth,  shaking  in  every  limb,  and  sweating 
all  over,  even  through  part  of  my  boots. 

"I  saw  boys  freeze  in  the  plane.  Some 
got  as  far  as  fhe  door,  some  stood  up  and 
others  just  couldn't  move  from  their  seats. 
x\nd,  by  gosh,  I  don't  blame  them !  Some 
were  tight  as  a  stretched  cord,  sweating, 
staring  and  pale.  So  was  I.  Others  just 
sat  down  and  cried.  I  felt  like  it.  It's  an 
experience  Til  never  forget!" 

That  is  the  most  realistic,  authentic 
story  of  how  a  young  boy  whom  I  know 
felt  on  his  first  parachute  jumps. 

The  second  episode  in  this  tale  came  to 

me    from   one   Jim   F ,   who   was   in 

Italy  when  he  wrote  to  me.  He  said : 

"It  was  nearly  dawn.  We  took  off  in  the 
darkness  for  our  destination  in  Italy.  We 
were  to  land  in  a  certain  open  field  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  low  hills,  and  rendez- 
vous at  a  certain  orchard.  In  some  way  our 
pilot  got  lost  and  landed  us  twenty  miles 
from  our  objective.  Our  own  ack  ack  began 
firing  on  us.  I  heard  the  'Get  ready,  Stand 
up,  Hook  up/  and  then  my  knees  began  to 
feel  weak.  The  sweat  poured  from  me  and 
I  bccran  to  feci  dizzy." 


"At  that  very  minute  our  chaplain,  who 
had  gone  with  us,  touched  me  on  the  shoul- 
der and  said:  'Okay,  Buddy;  stick  to  it, 
Jim!  I'm  jumping  with  you,  Kid!'  Honest- 
ly, Doc,  it  was  as  if  an  electrical  shock  ran 
through  me!  That  man's  'I'm  jumping  with 
you!'  gave  me  a  kick  in  the  spiritual  pants 
which  awakened  me,  sobered  me  and  gave 
me  a  new  courage.  I  could  have  jumped 
through  hell  for  that  guy ! 

"Honestly,  it  seems  silly  now,  as  I  write 
it,  but  I  felt  as  if  God  Himself  was  stand- 
ing there  behind  me,  jumping  with  me.  My 
knees  stopped  trembling.  I  felt  strong  and 
mighty  as  an  oak  tree  in  a  storm.  That 
chaplain  certainly  put  guts  into  me  that 
night!" 

The  third  experience  comes  from  a  young 
captain  who  bombed  the  Ploesti  oil  fields. 
I  met  him  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  I  was 
speaking  before  a  Kiwanis  club.  A  colonel 
was  sitting  to  my  left,  and  beside  him  was 
the  young  captain,  who  turned  out  to  be 
his  son-in-law.  After  my  speech,  in  which 
I  was  talking  of  how  prayer  comes  as 
naturally  to  these  boys  in  danger  spots  as 
breathing,  I  walked  over  to  that  young 
pilot,  who  had  a  Presidential  Citation  on 
his  chest  as  well  as  several  other  ribbons, 
and  began  talking  to  him. 

"When  a  Guy's  in  a  Tight  Spot  .  .  ." 

I  had  hardly  spoken  to  this  earnest,  un- 
sophisticated boy,  when  he  opened  up  a 
torrent  of  words :  "You're  exactly  right, 
Doctor;  we  da  pray,  and  how!  When  a 
guy  is  in  a  tight  spot  he  just  naturally 
turns  to  God.  I  did. 

"We  were  bombing  the  Ploesti  oil  fields. 
We  had  orders  to  go  down  as  low  as  fifty 
feet.  We  went.  The  ack-ack  splintered  us. 
We  dropped  our  bombs.  Then  I  found  that 
my  engines  were  so  banged  up  that  two  of 
them  were  out.  My  wings  were  shattered 
and  one  of  them  was  wobbling.  I  decided  to 
turn  her  nose  upward  and  get  as  high  as  I 
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GOD   CRIED  HIMSELF   TO  SLEEP  LAST  NIGHT 

By  WILLIAM   L.  STIDCER 

Editor's  Note:  A  little  English  child  had  listened  to  the  radio  all  evening  and  had  heard  terribl 
stories  of  the  Robot  Bombs  which  had  killed  ten  little  children  in  a  hospital  in  London.  Restless  am 
nervous,  she  couldn't  sleep  and  her  mother  lay  beside  her  until  she  finally  dropped  off  to  sleep,  tremblnv 
and  frightened.  The  mother  thought  that  that  was  the  end  of  it,  but  next  morning  as  that  child  wa 
eating  breakfast  the  mother  noticed  tears  in  her  eyes  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  The  chih 
replied:  "Mother,  I  think  that  God  must  have  cried  Himself  to  sleep  last  night,  don't  you?"  From  th< 
inspiration  of  this  incident,  Dr.  Stidger  has  written  the  following  poem. 


God  cried  Himself  to  sleep  last  night, 
His  heart  was  pierced  with  pain; 

He  saw  ten  thousand  sons  of  His 
On  cruel  crosses  slain. 

He  saw  them  die  in  foxholes,  and 

On  submarines  and  planes; 
He  felt  their  hungers  and  their  fears. 

Their  loneliness  and  pains. 

He  knew  each  hurt  and  heartache,  and 
He  heard  each  piercing  groan; 

He  felt  each  wound  when  terror  struck 
As  if  it  were  His  own. 

He  wept  with  every  woman  who 

Was  left  in  loneliness; 
He  heard  each  sigh  of  suffering. 

Each  sob  of  hurt  distress. 

He  saw  a  small  child  weeping,  all 
Bewildered  and  alone 


Where  bombs  of  desolation  had 
Their  seeds  of  sorrow  sown. 

He  trudged  a  trackless  jungle,  and 

Across  dead  desert  sands; 
He  climbed  an   ice-bound  mountain  peak 

And  reached  out  holy  hands. 

He  saw  the  tears  of  all  the  world, 

The  bitterness  and  pain. 
And  laid  Himself  upon  a  cross 

To  die  for  us  again. 

1  ^9  felt  a  crown  of  thorns  once  more, 

A  spear  thrust  in  His  side, 
Spikes  in  his  feet,  nails  in  his  hands 

As  when  His  own  Son  died. 

God  cried  Himself  to  sleep  last  night; 

He  sees  much  more  than  we; 
He  saw  ten  thousand  lonely  hills — 

Each  hill  a  Calvary. 


could  in  order  to  bail  out,  for  at  fifty  feet 
we  would  have  been  killed. 

"I  wasn't  very  hopeful  when  I  turned  her 
nose  upward  that  I  could  get  enough  alti- 
tude to  bail  out  safely.  But  those  two 
engines  got  us  up  to  ten  thousand  feet  and 
then  I  ordered  the  crew  to  beat  it.  I  went 
out  last. 

"When  I  hit  the  wind  it  turned  me  over 
a  dozen  times.  I  was  dizzy,  but  when  I 
looked  down  ten  thousand  feet  to  the  earth 
I  said  to  myself,  'Instead  of  counting  ten, 
I'm  going  to  say  "Our  Father,  which  art 
iii  heaven."  '  You  see,  we  had  been  trained 
to  count  ten  before  pulling  the  rip-cord  of 
our  'chutes.  But  someway  counting  ten, 
just   saying   numbers,   seemed  so   futile  at 


such  a  time.  So  I  said  'Our  Father.,  And 
by  golly,  it  worked,  for  I  landed  safely !  11 
may  sound  foolish  to  you  now,  but  to  me. 
at  the  time,  it  seemed  good  sense.  It  took 
just  about  as  long  to  say  'Our  Father*  as  tc: 
count  ten. 

"They  interned  me,  and  I  was  in  a  prison 
camp  for  ten  months,  and  then  they  ex- 
changed me.  I'm  out  of  it  now  according  to 
the  Geneva  Convention ;  but  I  had  my  share 
of  it  and  am  glad  to  be  back  home  with  my 
wife  and  baby." 

There's  the  story  from  the  first  terror- 
izing jump  to  the  Ploesti  oil  field  jump — 
A  to  Z — and  everyone  of  those  chaps  had 
a  prayer  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart  when 
he  jumped!  And  you  can't  laugh  that  off! 


They've  >talhed  to 


An  evacuation  transport  plane,  crowded  with  wounded 
guys  who  have  rassled  death  at  close  quarters,  is  a 
swell    place    to    get    the    low-down    on    religion's    worth 


YOU  don't  have  to  hit  the  sawdust 
trail  to  get  religion  or  realize  that 
prayer  is  one  of  man's  most  valuable  assests, 
often  packing  more  purchasing  power  than 
a  pocketful  of  dollars. 

Some  of  my  best  friends,  all  soldiers, 
found  that  out  while  slogging  down  a  new 
kind  of  trail,  one  which  stank  with  the 
smell  of  mud  and  running  blood,  and  called 
"Purple  Heart  Lane."  They  will  tell  you, 
without  being  asked,  that  all  the  dollars 
they  ever  coveted  couldn't  have  bought  safe 
progress  to  that  trail's  end. 
But  prayer  did ! 

That  is  probably  why  the  average  Ameri- 
can soldier  swears  that  religion  and  prayer 
arent  things  you  read  about  in  books.  And 
he  should  know.  He  has  talked  to  God, 
right  on  his  own  private  line  up  to  heaven, 
without  so  much  as  thinking  about  going 
through  a  switchboard  girl  to  find  out  if 
God  was  in.  He  hasn't  gotten  any  wrong 
numbers,  either,  he  says,  like  so  many  folks 
at  home  who  have  been  ringing  the  Divine 
number  to  sob  out  their  fears  about  the 
boys  being  hardened  killers  when  they  come 
marching  home. 

Lt.  James  Flowers  of  Dallas,  Texas,  was 
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lying  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  when 
he  got  his  call  through.  He  was  a  tank  unit 
commander  and  the  tank  in  which  he  wras 
riding  was  hit.  He  was  painfully  burned 
and  his  right  foot  was  shot  off.  Before  new 
American  forces  moved  forward  and  found 
him  hours  later,  artillery  fire  had  cost  him 
his  left  leg  to  a  point  just  below  the  knee. 
You  take  a  statement  from  a  man  who  has 
been  through  that  with  awe  and  respect. 
"I  talked  it  over  with  God,"  the  lieu- 
tenant said,  "and  we  decided  that  I  had 
more  work  to  do,  so  my  life  was  spared." 

Swinging  on    Heaven's   Front  Gate 

As  he  told  me  this,  we  were  swinging 
practically  on  Heaven's  front  gate.  We  were 
9,000  feet  in  the  air,  riding  with  a  group  of 
wounded  men,  most  of  whom  were  being 
carried  from  coastal  hospitals  to  hospitals 
near  homes  in  one  of  the  evacuation  trans- 
port planes  of  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand's   Ferrying    Division.    A    few    were 
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going  to  hospitals  which  specialize  in  treat- 
ment of  certain  types  of  wounds.  Major 
James  C.  Crosson,  supervising  chaplain  of 
the  Ferrying  Division,  was  there  too. 

"I 'got  pretty  close  to  God,"  Lt.  Flowers 
continued.  "He  was  darn  close  to  me.  He 
had  to  take  care  of  me  because  I  couldn't 
take  care  of  myself." 

He  spoke  softly.  I  may  have  been  dream- 
ing, but  it  seemed  that  the  plane's  roaring 
motors  softened  their  snarl  into  a  soft 
"welcome  home"  purr  as  his  eyes  moistened. 
Reverence  was  engraved  on  each  word  he 
uttered. 

"I'm  Not  Planning  to  Forget" 

"I'd  have  to  die  to  be  any  closer  to  God 
than  I  was.  Now,  believe  me,  I'm  not  plan- 
ning to  forget  him." 

Major  Crosson  and  I  had  boarded  the 
evacuation  plane  at  Mitchell  Field,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  we  were  not  at  all  cer- 
tain how  the  men  felt  about  religion.  Lt. 
Flowers  was  the  first  man  who  spoke,  once 
the  plane  was  under  way. 

I  don't  excite  easily,  and  I'm  no  bargain 
as  a  salesman,  but  after  listening  to  Lt. 
Flowers,  I'm  sure  that  I  could  sell  any- 
body on  the  idea  that  his  type  of  American 
manhood — the  type  that  has  fought  and 
suffered  and  bled  without  losing  faith  in 
God — would  never  develop  the  killer  in- 
stinct. His  type  of  manhood  will  be  one  of 
America's  most  potent  arguments  for  the 
necessity  of  forging  an  effective  and  en- 
during peace. 

Soon  another  Texan,  19-year-old  Pvt. 
Jimmy  Mize,  of  Normangee,  was  telling 
us  how  he  felt  about  it 

"God  was  around  always,"  said  Jimmy, 
"and  I  prayed  in  battle.  There  wasn't  any- 
one over  there  who  didn't." 

He  added  that  "my  captain  was  a  grand 
fellow.  He  treated  me  like  his  own  son.  I 
guess  I  would  be  dead  now  if  he  hadn't 
taken  care  of  me  when  I  was  wounded." 


This  was  from  a  lad  with  a  spinal  wound 
that  will  keep  him  an  invalid  for  a  year. 
There  was  no  bitterness  there.  Gratetul 
hearts  are  like  that. 

Lt.  Brock  Weir  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  was 
an  officer  in  the  paratroops.  He  wore  the 
Purple  Heart  with  one  cluster,  and  other 
decorations.  His  was  a  tough  outfit,  and  he 
was  in  the  first  wave  in  three  invasion 
actions. 

On  the  readjustment  of  soldiers  to  civilian 
life,  he  had  a  definite  thought.  "I  think," 
he  said,  "that  this  readjustment  business  is 
over-emphasized.  They'll  all  settle  down  to 
normal  living.  Look  over  there." 

He  pointed  to  some  of  the  ambulatory 
cases  who  had  been  matching  coins  to  see 
who  would  shine  shoes  for  the  others.  "See 
what  I  mean?"  he  asked.  "Those  boys  won't 
have  any  readjustment  trouble.  They  are 
aiready  back  to  normal,  especially  in  things 
that  have  to  do  with  pride  and  self-respect." 

All  of  which  I  thought  was  a  solid  swat 
over  the  fence  by  the  lieutenant,  an  effec- 
tive debunking  of  the  fear  that  our  boys 
will  come  home  vicious  and  sullen. 

"Any  man  who  doesn't  pray  is  a  fool," 
is  the  way  Pfc.  Clifford  Junge  of  San 
Francisco  put  it.  "You  don't  have  to  pray 
that  you'll  come  out  of  battle  okay,  but  you 
can  ask  for  protection  as  long  as  God  feels 
He  can  give  it  to  you." 

Praying  for   Folks  Back  Home 

"We  pray  for  the  folks  back  home  as 
much  as  for  anything,"  Junge  added.  "A 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  three  kids  back 
home,  always  prayed  that  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him  his  wife  and  kids  would  be 
looked  after.  I  think  most  guys  pray  that 
way.  You  see,  they  are  always  thinking  of 
the  ones  at  home — wives,  parents,  kids  or 
sweethearts.  We  always  show  pictures 
around  of  sweethearts.  You  always  tell  a 
fellow  how  lucky  he  is  to  have  a  girl  like 
that.  She  may  be  a  knockout  or  she  may  be 
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as  homely  as  a  mud-fence,  but  the  com- 
ment is  always  the  same:  'Gee,  she's 
swell !' " 

There  was  another  man  on  board  who 
must  have  been  erect  and  brawny  before  a 
German  shell  felled  him.  His  curly  hair  had 
a  careless  way  of  being  perfectly  in  place, 
and  his  eyes,  sparkling  like  a  freshly  stirred 
log-fire,  sent  warm  darts  of  friendship 
leaping  to  the  eyes  of  his  buddies  on  the 
plane.  He  was  due  for  a  long  hospital  stay. 
His  ideas  on  religion  had  become  definite, 
but  he  asked  me  not  to  mention  his  name. 

Learned  Denominational  Tolerance 

He  spoke  for  tolerance  and  he  told  Chap- 
lain Crosson,  in  answer  to  a  question,  how 
he  had  come  to  believe  in  it.  "I  was  of  a 
certain  creed,"  he  began,  "and  in  civilian 
life  I  didn't  think  anybody  had  a  right  to 
believe  differently  than  I  did.  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view.  In  the  army  you  talk  about 
those  things  among  yourselves,  and  you  be- 
gin to  learn  that  the  other  guy  is  as  sin- 
cere as  you  are." 

The  chaplain  led  him  on.  "What  will  you 
and  the  others  expect  from  the  Church 
after  the  war?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  the  soldier  replied,  "there  is  one 
thing  I  think  would  help.  Politics  should 
be  taken  out  of  religion.  I  don't  mean  reli- 
gion out  of  politics.  That  is  different.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is  politics 
in  religion,  sometimes  in  your  own  denomi- 
nation, and  sometimes  even  in  your  own 
parish.  And  I  think  one  thing  the  fellows 
will  have  learned  about  religion  is  that  they 
should  believe*  something,  not  because  their 
parents  did,  but  because  they  themselves 
believe  in  it." 

"Supposing,"  the  chaplain  countered, 
"you  get  home  and  find  your  clergy  preach- 
ing intolerance  and  bigotry?  I  suppose 
sometimes  clergy  of  all  denominations  are 
guilty  of  that  through  a  false  sense  of  pride 


in  their  particular  religious  philosophy. 
What  would  you  do  then?" 

"For  my  part "  was  the  answer,  "I 
would  be  disgusted  and  stay  away  from 
that  church.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would 
do.  I'd  hunt  up  a  church  where  the  pastor 
had  been  an  army  chaplain.  He  would  talk 
my  language." 

Yes,  those  soldiers  not  only  talked  to  God 
but  they  talk  about  Him  in  an  intelligent 
way. 

Cpl.  Eldon  Garrison  of  Perryton,  Texas, 
dialed  Heaven's  number  fast  when  the  car 
in  which  he  was  riding  became  a  target 
for  a  German  barrage  in  the  African  desert. 
The  car  hit  soft  sand  and  barely  crept  for- 
ward as  shells  fell  around  it  as  thick  as 
chaff  from  a  threshing  machine. 

"The  driver  and  myself,"  related  Garri- 
son, "kept  saying,  'God,  don't  let  one  hit 
us,  don't  let  one  hit  us !' " 

"And  God  answered  you?" 

"Well,  here  I  am,  ain't  I?"  he  replied, 
and  then  added,  a  blush  creeping  oyer  his 
leathery  tanned  face,  "You  can  see  that 
I  never  got  lead  poisoning." 


Knew  Lead's  Whiz  Better  Than  Jive 

The  burst  of  laughter  he  expected  came 
immediately.  Wounded,  some  in  great  pain, 
those  guys  still  knew  how  to  laugh.  The 
corporal,  overseas  for  two  years,  in  three 
landing  battles  and  four  campaigns,  with 
the  whiz  of  lead  more  familiar  to  him  than 
the  latest  jive  tunes  are  to  the  home  folks, 
was  being  sent  to  a  hospital  because  of 
•arthritis. 

That's  why  I  say  that  we  should  have 
no  fears  about  the  religious  future  of 
America's  returning  soldiers.  •  They  have 
talked  to  God  and  come  to  know  Him. 
They  know  what  to  expect  from  Him.  In- 
stead of  worrying  about  what  to  expect 
from  the  boys,  let's  start  worrying  about 
what  they  can  expect  from  us — in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it. 
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ONE  of  the  things  you  always  regret 
upon  moving  is  to  leave  the  foxhole 
which  you  have  slaved  so  hard  trying  to  dig. 
Not  only  that,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  mem- 
ories left  in  that  simple  hole  in  the  ground ! 

For  instance,  you  remember  the  first 
dive  you  made  into  it.  Perhaps  someone 
had  already  fallen  into  it  and  your  two 
heads  were  saved  only  by  the  friendly  steel 
helmet  you  both  wore.  Or  again,  you  dived 
in  rather  shallow-like — and  peeled  yourself 
from  head  to  foot  on  a  jutting  rock.  Or 
perhaps  you  dived  too  deep  in  your  excite- 
ment— and  the  six  inches  of  water  that  had 
seeped  in  to  greet  you  was  not  enough  to 
keep  you  from  scraping  bottom.  Also  one 
can  usually  expect  to  find  some  form  of 
life  permanently  occupying  your  shelter. 
Perhaps  a  -  frightened  snake,  or  a  timid 
pack  rat,  or  a  fraternal  scorpion. 

Another  thing  you  remember  as  you 
shoulder  your  pack  and  march  off  from  the 
gaping  hole  is  the  close  kinship  and  debt 
of  gratitude  you  feel  for  this  now  deserted 
spot.  You  remember  those  strange  sensa- 
tions of  hot  and  cold  running  chills  that 
played  tiddledywinks  up  and  down  the 
contour  of  your  spine  when  you  heard  an 
extra-loud  whistle,  then  a  terrific  crash. 

You  felt  a  shower  of  dirt  over  your  hel- 
met and  even  occasionally  a  "sping"  as  a 
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small  piece  of  flak  bounced  off  your  well- 
protected  head.  You  also  heard  the  sudden 
jar  and  upheaval  of  the  earth  in  your  near 
vicinity,  and  it  seems  you  held  your  shoul- 
der pressed  against  the  friendly  earth  to 
lend  a  bit  of  fortitude  to  your  wall  which 
was  defiantly  trying  to  push  and  hold  back 
the  oncoming  concussion. 

Then  you  remember  how  you  hugged  the 
floor  and  wished  you  had  dug  a  foot  deeper 
when  a  plane  came  over  strafing  and  snarl- 
ing. However,  through  it  all  your  amiable 
and  ever  present  friend,  the  foxhole,  got 
you  through  safe  and  sound  and  always  de- 
livered you  out  in  time  for  inspection  when 
it  was  all  over. 

You  glance  back  over  your  shoulder  as 
you  march  away  for  the  last  time  and  it 
seems  to  say,  "I'll  just  wait  here,  and  if  you 
need  me  I'll  make  room  for  you."  But, 
chances  are,  you  never  return  to  accept  its 
hospitable  invitation. 

I  always  regret  to  leave  a  foxhole  be- 
hind. But,  shucks,  there  are  some  things 
m  life  you  can't  take  with  you! 
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IT  WAS  Sunday  afternoon  on  Amerau 
— one  of  our  great  island  bases  in  the 
St.  Matthias  group.  That  morning  we 
had  dedicated  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful chapel  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
theater  of  war.  It  was  built  by  Catholics, 
Jews  and  Protestants,  with  the  assistance 
of  native  workers  and  with  "Seabees"  in 
command.  A  rose  window,  fashioned,  out 
oi  engineer's  paper  and  plywood  and 
painted  by  a  service  artist,  was  a  star- 
tling imitation  of  the  Verdun  Cathedral. 
And  all  the  appointments,  although  every 
item  had .  come  from  the  service  itself, 
were  in  keeping  with  that  amazing  •  win- 
dow. Within  the  chapel  were  a  thousand 
service  men,  and  hundreds  of  others  stood 
crowded  about,  the  open  bays,  four  and 
five  deep. 

And  now,  in  the  mid-afternoon,  units 
from  the  island  command  were  marching 
ill  review.  I  stood  with  the  commanding- 
general  (General  Boyd)  as  the  bronzed 
men  came  swinging  by — Americans,  Aus- 
tralians, and  the  native  constabulary.  These 
last  were  little  brown  men,  perfectly  dis- 
ciplined and  led  by  an  Australian  officer 
who  was  a  veritable  Hercules  of  a  man. 
The  tropical  downpour  that  quickly 
drenched  us  to  the  skin  did  not  interrupt 
that  review.  It  had  been  preceded  by  the 
reading  of  five  citations  and  the  presen- 
tation to  five  young  officers  of  their  honor 
medals  and  ribbons.  Far  beyond  the  line 
of  duty  these  men  had  gone,  risking  their 
lives  to  serve  their  country. 

The  first  citation  read  had  been  that 
of  Major  Dan  West,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  he  stood  now 
by  my  side  as  I  watched  the  general  tak- 
ing the  salute  of  the  marching  battalions. 
When  the  review  was  over,  the  redheaded 
major  turned  to  me  and  asked,  "Just 
what  is  your  name,  Sir?"  and  I  spelled 
it  for  him :  "P-o-l-i-n-g."  "Not  Dan 
Poling  of  New  York?"  he  queried.  And 
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when  I  answered,  "Yes,  the  same,"  he 
ejaculated,  "Why  I  was  named  after 
you/'  And  then  it  clicked!  "You're  not 
Fred  West's  son?"  I  fairly  shouted,  and 
the  major's  lips  trembled  as  his  father's 
used  to  tremble  and  he  nodded  his  head 
and  replied,  "The  same." 

Sees  His  Namesake  Decorated 

And  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that  I,  on 
that  Sunday  afternoon,  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  on  a  battle  island  of  the 
Pacific,  had  stood  by  while  the  son  of 
my  Oregon  boyhood  friend,  which  son 
at  birth  had  been  given  my  name,  was 
decorated  for  distinguished  service  to  his 
country.  I  had  not  seen  the  son  for 
twenty-five  years.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  wrote  his  father  a  long  letter  that 
.  night !  The  next  morning,  the  thought- 
fulness  of  General  Boyd  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  go  on  a  fishing  trip  together 
off  the  reefs  of  an  adjoining  island. 
Exactly  one  week  later,  I  was  on  the 
destroyer  Morris,  flagship  of  the  squadron 
that  has  perhaps  won  greater  distinction  in 
this  war  than  all  other  squadrons  of  its 
class.  The  Morris  fought  at  Midway,  the 
Coral  Sea,  Santa  Cruz,  Guadalcanal,  Kiska, 
Attu,  the  Russell  Islands,  the  Gilberts 
and  the  Marshalls,  Hollandia,  Biak  and 
Sansapoor.  She  stood  by  to  rescue  survivors 
when  the  four  great  carriers,  the  Wasp, 
the  Lexington,  the  Yorktozmi  and  the  Hor- 
net went  down.  She  picked  up  more  than 
1,800  men.  Her  eventful  career  began  with 
the  Atlantic  convoys  in  1941.  Of  the  original 
from  "Christian  Herahl" 
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nine  ships  in  the  squadron,  four  have  been 
sunk,  also  five  of  the  replacements,  but 
thirty  per  cent  of  her  original  crew  were 
still  with  her  when  I  came  aboard  to  spend 
forty-eight  memorable  hours  steaming 
down  the  New  Guinea  coast  on  patrol. 
It  was  Saturday  night,  and  Commodore 
Solomon  asked  whether  I  would  be  willing 
to  conduct  a  religious  service  on  Sunday 
morning.  Destroyers  don't  rate  a  chaplain, 
but  on  the  Morris  two  young  officers,  Pay- 
master Lt.  (jg)  R.  H.  Spiro,  Jr.,  and  As- 
sistant Engineer  Lt.  Hjink,  conducted  reli- 
gious services  each  week.  You  know  my 
answer  to  that  question! 

Made-to-Order  Church  Pennant 

When  I  came  on  deck  the  next  morning, 
I  found  the  Church  pennant,  a  blue  cross  on 
a  white  field,  flying  above  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — and  that  pennant  had  been  made 
the  night  before !  I  have  it  now  as  a  price- 
less souvenir  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
experience,  and  on  that  white  field  are  the 
signatures  of  the  ranking  admirals  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

When  the  service  was  over,  I  was  told 
that  a  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Campbell, 
thought  that  I  knew  his  parents.  A  little 
later  we  met,  and  I  found  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  man  in  whose  home  I  had  been 
entertained  when  I  was  a  young  student 
pastor  in  Independence,  Oregon.  As  we 
talked  he  said:  "I  have  a  cousin  out  here 
somewhere,  a  major  in  the  Army,  Dan 
West.  I  haven't  heard  from  him.  You  know 
my  mother  was  a  West."  Well,  I  had  a  very 
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pleasant  message  to  pass  on  concerning  Dan 
West  to  his  cousin,  Lieutenant  (jg)  Camp- 
bell of  the  navy. 

We  came  to  Bougainville  from  Guadal- 
canal and  on  the  first  evening  after  my  ar- 
rival, a  chaplain,  accompanied  by  an  en- 
listed man,  dropped  in  at  headquarters.  The 
enlisted  man  proved  to  be  Howard  March 
of  my  own  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 
Howard's  mother  is  a  widow  and  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  famous  Girard  College  for 
boys.  I  saw  that  he  had  something  to  say 
and  presently  he  said  it. 
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"Pastor,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  bap- 
tize me  out  here?  You  know  I  just  missed 
it  at  home." 

And  I  replied,  "Howard,  that  is  just 
what  I  came  out  here  to  do!"  Howard 
wished  to  be  immersed,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible under  the  conditions  and  so  I  said: 
"You  come  back  in  the  morning  and  I  shall 
baptize  you  at  the  altar  of  the  church.  Your 
chaplain  will  assist  me  and  I  shall  extend 
to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  receive 
you  into  the  full  membership  of  your 
mother's  church.  When  you  return,  I  shall 
place  you  in  the  first  class  for  baptism  and 
you  shall  have  your  heart's  desire." 

And  so  in  the  morning  Howard  came. 
He  belongs  to  the  combat  division  that  was 
carrying  the  burden  of  the  fighting.  Very 
soon  he  would  go  on  patrol — out  beyond 
established  lines  and  in  the  desperate  jungle 
darkness.  Now  we  sat  together  on  a  palm 
log  and  I  received  his  simple,  manly  confes- 
sion. Then  I  prayed.  Before  that  humble 
altar  so  close  to  where  so  many  had  died, 
and  with  the  smoking  volcano  as  our  burn- 
ing incense,  I  baptized  the  young  soldier. 
When  I  asked,  "Howard  March,  do  you 
confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  your  per- 
sonal Saviour  ?"  he  lifted  his  face  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  transfigured.  He  answered,  "I 
do."  A  little  later  I  left  him  at  the  edge  of 
the  clearing,  and  as  I  gripped  his  strong 
hand  he  said,  "I  feel  great — now." 

A  Chat  with   Lew  Ayres 

One  afternoon,  back  from  Hollandia  in 
New  Guinea,  I  came  upon  Lew  Ayres,  the 
movie  star  and  ex-conscientious  objector 
now  in  the  active  service  as  the  universally 
respected  assistant  to  a  divisional  chaplain. 
They  tell  me  he  has  a  way  with  men, 
especially  with  the  wounded,  and  that  no 
visitor  in  a  hospital  is  more  effective  than 
he.  We  went  off  and  sat  alone  on  a  log. 
He  wore  heavy  sandals  and  his  clothing 
was  pretty  rugged.  Also  he  needed  a  shave. 


His  hair  was  heavily  streaked  with  gray 
and  he  was  gaunt,  but  fit.  It  was  an  inti- 
mate talk.  He  looks  forward  to  entering 
the  ministry,  and  I  hope  that,  as  in  another 
time  when  my  own  sons  had  reached  the 
same  decision,  I  may  have  been  of  some 
little  help  to  Lew  Ayres. 

At  any  rate,  he  helped  me — greatly,  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  shall  violate  a  con- 
fidence when  I  quote  him  in  this:  "My 
principles  have  not  changed,"  he  said,  "but 
it  was  a  question  of  what  to  do  with  my 
principles.   Now  I'm  trying  to  help  men." 

Whatever  Lew  Ayres  may  have  felt  at 
the  first,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  knows 
now  that  there  is  no  escape  from  war,  when 
its  battles  are  joined — no  escape  for  anyone. 
I  know  that  he  is  glad  to  have  his  part  with 
the  chaplaincy. 

Sizing  Up  "The  Lone  Eagle" 

I  had  just  returned  from  the  visitation 
of  fifteen  forward  islands  in  the  Pacific 
when  on  Queen  Street,  in  Brisbane,  I  ran 
into  Charles  Lindbergh.  He  had  finished  his 
mission  with  the  heavy  bombers  in  the 
North  and  was  headed  back  to  the  United 
States.  That  mission,  by  the  way,  was  most 
successful.  Universally,  Lindbergh  was  re- 
spected and  admired  for  his  technical  skill, 
for  his  courage  and  his  generous  spirit.  He 
flew  with  the  pilots  on  their  most  dangerous 
missions,  instructed  them  in  fuel  conserva- 
tion on  high  altitude  flights,  giving  them 
information  that  added  an  extra  hour  to 
their  time  in  the  air. 

Later  in  that  same  day,  I  enjoyed  an  un- 
hurried talk  with  Lindbergh.  The  conversa- 
tion was  frank  from  the  beginning.  I  told 
him  that,  while  I  had  disagreed  with  him 
completely  on  some  matters,  I  had  never 
doubted  his  sincerity  and  that  I  joined  with 
aJl  the  rest  in  my  appreciation  of  his  sterling 
contribution  to  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  A 
genius  in  his  profession,  in  his  international 
and  political  viewpoints  he  may  be  as  im- 
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mature  and  stubborn  as  are  some  others, 
but  he  is  a  good  American,  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  he  will  have  his  contribution  to 
make  in  the  peace.  He  has  been  exploited 
and,  with  his  lovely  wife,  he  has  greatly- 
suffered,  but  I  am  glad  that  he  is  not  bitter. 
I  like  him  very  much. 

MacArthur  Makes  Arrangements 

My  mission  to  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
was  memorable  in  several  particulars  and 
especially  in  this,  that  when  General  Mac- 
Arthur  requested  me  to  visit  the  island 
fronts,  he  also  made  it  possible  for  both 
senior  chaplains  to  accompany  me,  Chaplain 
(Colonel)  Ivan  L.  Bennett  of  the  army, 
and  Chaplain  (Captain)  Reuben  Schrum 
of  the  navy.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first  time 
that  both  the  army  and  navy  have  been 
represented  in  just  this  way.  For  me  it  was 
a  delightful  experience. 

Each  of  these  men  is  a  personality  and 
each  is  a  genius  in  friendship.  Each  com- 
bines exceptional  executive  ability  with 
great  breadth  of  understanding.  The  Pacific 
theatre  is  fortunate  in  having  their  leader- 
ship. 

One  afternoon,  as  we  came  back  from  the 
coral  reefs  of  an  island  where  wethad  gone 
to  fish,  two  small  dugouts  put  out  from  the 
shore.  In  each  of  the  little  boats  was  a 
small  native  boy.  Previously  we  had  seen 
native  women  and  children  on  the  beach. 
The  boys  paddled  swiftly  to  cross  our  bow 
and  signalled  to  us.  Our  young  captain  said, 
"I  guess  they  have  shells  and  want  to 
trade." 

So  we  hove  to  and  waited.  They  came 
alongside  and  sat  grinning  up  at  us  as  they 
pointed  to  their  coconut  shells  in  which,  to 
our  delight,  we  saw  perhaps  two  dozen  of 
the  most  beautiful  "cat's  eyes" — those  price- 
less shells  found  on  the  shores  of  some  of 
the  South  Sea  islands.  The  boys  wanted 
fishing  hooks,  and  for  half  a  dozen  hooks 
they    were    glad    to    exchange    the    shells. 


Then,  in  pidgin  English,  the  captain 
asked  whether  they  would  sing — and  sing 
they  did,  one  lad  taking  the  high  part  and 
one  the  low,  of  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers." To  our  amazement,  they  followed 
v/ith  "God  Bless  America."  It  was  apparent 
that  they  were  "Teller-Tellers"  (or  Chris- 
tains  from  the  Protestant  mission).  Con- 
verts of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  this 
same  area  are  called,  in  the  vernacular, 
"Popies" — and  I'm  glad  to  write  that  the 
two  groups  get  along  famously  together. 
Just  before  we  left,  the  taller  of  the  two 
boys  asked  whether  we  had  a  Bible  and  a 
hymn  book.  Our  young  captain,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  said,  "No,  but  I'll  bring  them  to 
you  on  my  next  trip — just  as  soon  as  I 
can."  They  waved  goodbye  then,  and  as  we 
took  up  our  interrupted  journey  they  pad- 
dled swiftly  toward  the  shore. 

On   the   Admiral's   Flagship 

It  was  late  one  afternoon  in  mid- August 
that  we  came  to  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Barbey,  who  commands  all  amphibious 
operations  in  the  Southwestern  Pacific  and 
who  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  dis- 
tinguished figures  of  this  war.  A  few  hours 
earlier  we  had  hung  up  on  a  coral  reef 
and  when  finally  we  were  dragged  off,  we 
went  on  to  a  conference  of  chaplains  in 
the  shrapnel-scarred  Dutch  church  in  Hol- 
landia.  Now  we  were  to  dine  in  the  ad- 
miral's cabin  before  addressing  a  thousand 
of  the  ship's  crew  and  officers.  Admiral  Bar- 
bey turned  out  to  be  an  old  Oregon  friend ! 

Time  marches  on  and  life  in  the  peace 
will  presently  take  up  its  ordered  way  again, 
but  never  again  can  the  ordering  be  as  it 
was  yesterday.  There  is  only  one  choice 
for  us  if  we  would  live  hopefully  together. 
It  is  the  Christian  choice  of  brotherhood, 
It  is  the  acceptance  of  the  spiritual  mandate, 
"1  am  my  brother's  keeper."  In  this  ideal- 
ism is  the  only  realism  which  has  in  it 
hope  for  man  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


"¥  NEVER  heard  anyone  say  anything 
patriotic,"  wrote  Ernie  Pyle  of  the 
Salerno  invasion  night.  "There  was  philoso- 
phizing but  it  was  simple  and  undramatic." 

"Once,"  continues  Pyle,  "I  heard  some- 
one in  the  cold  darkness  say :  'Well,  I 
figure  that  captain  up  there  in  the  cabin 
has  a  bit  more  in  his  noggin  than  I  have, 
or  I'd  be  up  there  and  he'd  be  down  here. 
So  I'll  just  put  my  dough  on  him!'"  And 
Pyle  ruminates  thoughtfully,  "There  was 
simply  something  bigger  than  the  awful 
dread,  which  would  have  kept  them  all 
there!  It  was,  I  think,  just  the  application 
cf  plain,  ordinary,  unspoken,  even  unrec- 
ognized, patriotism." 

That  "something  bigger,"  of  which  the 
brilliant  correspondent  speaks,  was  in  the 
last  war  indelibly  experienced  by  John 
MacCormac,  who  recounts  his  ideals  and 
some  of  his  experiences  in  that  absorbing 
little  book,  This  Time  for  Keeps.  "There 
is,"  he  says,  "no  certain  recipe  for  making 
men  happy,  but  one  of  the  surest  of  them  is 
that  men  should  feel  themselves  to  be 
'great.'  " 

"I  can  remember  a  battlefield  over  which 
I  walked  one  morning  as  carefully  as  though 
I  trod  a  chalkline.  And  in  a  sense  I  did. 
The  air  was  alive  with  hissing  bullets,  and 
although  one  could  see  tanks,  infantry, 
artillery  and  even  cavalry,  in  simultaneous 
action,  and  though  never  have  I  had  more 
occasion  to  fear  death,  never  did  I  feel  so 
alive.  I  could  feel  the  hairs  on  my  head; 
I    could    smell   the   grass;    I   could   almost 
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hear  it  growing  ..." 

All  this  MacCormac  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  own  soul 
he  felt  a  certain  "greatness."  The  feeling, 
he  explains,  was  inevitable  because  at  that 
moment  he  was  living,  and  perhaps  about 
to  cease  living,  for  something  greater  than 
his  own  personal  life. 

Eddie  Albert,  that  rare  comedian  who 
now  serves  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  has  given  us  in  a  recent  issue  of  This 
Week  Magazine  a  moving  word-picture  of 
a  service  held  aboard  a  transport  off  the 
Gilbert  Islands.  It  took  place  on  a  stormy, 
cold  and  pitching  morning  just  prior  to  the 
Tarawa  attack.  Sleepy,  and  a  bit  embar- 
rassed, he  was  urged  from  his  bed  by  the 
ship's  chaplain  and  asked  to  substitute  for 
a  sea-sick  organist. 

Albert  writes  that  the  wind  shouted  over- 
head, the  blowers  roared,  the  engines 
pounded,  the  plates  muttered  with  the 
twist  and  strain  they  were  receiving.  Even 
so,  Number  Three  hatch  was  a  tiny  island 
of  peace  and  quiet.  "It  was  right  along  here 
that  the  thing  began  to  get  me.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  God  was  handy.  I  had  a  feeling 
He  was  hanging  over  the  rail,  resting  His 
albows  between  O'Grisko  and  Malinovski. 
Maybe  Birdsong  and  Lebovitz  felt  that 
Someone"  was  watching  them,  because  from 
their  place  on  the  deck  below,  they  sud- 
denly looked  up,  simultantously,  and  they 
might  have  seen  Him  standing  quietly  by." 

Continues  Albert:  "I  was  beginning  to 
look  for  Him  myself,  and  I  wasn't  feeling 
ashamed  any  more.  And  it  was  just  at  that 
moment  that  everything,  service  included, 
came  to  a  sudden  stop.  General  Quarters 
was  sounded.  And  if  He  was  there,  as  I 
suspect  He  was,  then  He  too  went  dashing 
down  the  deck  to  take  His  battle  station !" 

Patriotism,  nobility,  religion — ah,  I'm 
beginning  to  believe  that  by  any  other  name, 
or  sans  any  name  at  all,  the  "rose  is  quite 
as  sweet"!  — Mark  Crane. 
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A  Christian— Who? 

/  A  common-  definition  of  a  Christian 
is  "a  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
a  member  of  a  Christian  Church."  If  we. 
accept  this  definition,  we  have  no  concep- 
tion as  to  what  a  real  Christian  is. 

We  say  a  Christian  is  "one  who  attends 
church,  one  who  reads  the  Bible,  one 
who  gives  generously  to  God's  cause." 
That  is  what  a  Christian  would  do — but 
there  are  people  who  do  these  same  things 
and  are  not  Christians  by  any  means.  We 
are  trying  to  judge  a  Christian  from  what 
he  does  rather  than  what  he  is.  A  per- 
son becomes   a   Christian  from  the  inside. 

A  Christian  has  found  the  Way  of  Life. 
Jesus  said,  "I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life;  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Me"  (John  14:6).  A  Chris- 
tian believes  that  Christ  died  for  him  and 
that  God  will  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
prove  to  him  that  he  is  saved.  He  then 
can  walk  the  world  and  face  many  ob- 
stacles because  he  has  God  at  his  side 
for  support  He  knows  the  "Way  of  Life." 
A  Christian  knows  he  is  a  "child  of  God." 
We  are  sons  of  our  parents  by  physical 
birth,  and  likew ise  we  are  sons  of  God 
by  spiritual  birth. 

Our  sins  separate  us  from  God.  Every- 
one has  sinned.  "There  is  no  difference, 
for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the    Glory   of    God"    (Romans    3:22,    23). 


Remember,  it  is  not  what  our  neighbor: 
think  of  us  or  see  in  us  that  counts ;  it 
is  what  God  sees  in  and  of  us. 

Because  "the  wrages  of  sin  is  dea.'h" 
(Romans  6:25)  the  Lord  sent  His  Sen 
tD  give  us  life.  "Christ  died  for  our  sins" 
(I  Cor.  15:3).  God  placed  Christ  in  the 
place  of  every  one  of  us — we  need  not 
die !  Christ  gave  His  life  for  you,  me, 
and  the  man  next  to  us.  That  is  the 
largest  gift  we  have  ever  received  or  ever 
will  receive.  Accept  it! 

"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  16:31).  To 
believe  is  to  turn  your  life  over  to  God. 
He  can  lift  you  higher  than  your  hopes 
can  fly. 

Start  the  day  with  God,  go  through  the 
day  with  God,  go  to  sleep  with  God — and 
there  will  be  no  wrinkles  on  your  brow ! 
— Cpl.   Marion   Goswick. 

A  Catholic  Reader  Talks  Back 

/  I  have  read  with  interest  your  "Open 
Forum"  in  Volume  2,  No.  10,  of  The  Link 
on  the  subject  "What's  Wrong  with  the 
Church."  You  have  said  that  the  invitation 
to  speak  is  extended  to  all  who  do  so  with 
sincerity  and  "a  sense  of  Christian  mission." 
My  contribution  meets  these  two  require- 
ments, although  it  is  a  bit  different  from 
most  of  those  I  read :  therefore  I  hope  it 


/ill  be  weighed  b\ 


you  with  the  same  s?.n- 
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cerity  which  you   desire   of   your   writers. 

An  old  professor  of  mine  in  psychology 
used  to  put  his  students  in  the  embarrassing 
postion  of  proving  that  black  was  white; 
by  offering  syllogisms  for  their  considera- 
tion which  seemed  to  be,  but  were  not, -air- 
tight. Because  of  one  error  they  made  in 
accepting  an  original  premise,  they  ended 
up  "proving"  what  was  abviously  wrong. 
Nowhere  more  than  in  theology  is  it  neces- 
sary to  make  fine  distinctions.  When  one 
hears  quite  a  bit  of  talk  on  the  same  theme 
there  is  usually  something  that  it  takes  for 
granted — something  which  may  and  may 
not  be  true. 

In  the  case  of  criticisms  of  Christian 
denominations,  no  sound  conclusions  can  be 
reached  unless  one  realizes  wherein  criti- 
cisms are  called  for  and  wherein  they  are 
not.  For  example  (referring  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  denominations  outside  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  "The  Protestant 
Church"),  I  read  in  your  forum  that  "its 
members  are  free  to  criticize  it  at  all  times, 
realizing  that  they  are  the  Church,  and 
whatever  they  say  about  its  failures  or 
achievements  confers  on  them  a  responsibil- 
ity to  overcome  the  failures  and  add  to  the 
achievements." 


'I  said  to  put  wax  on  the  door — not  WAC's!" 


To  criticize  what  in  it?  Its  doctrine? 
They  are  free,  according  to  the  basic  tenet 
of  Protestantism,  namely  private  in- 
terpretation, to  criticize  any  doctrine,  and 
not  morally  responsible  to  agree  on  any. 
To  criticize  its  policies?  That  would  mean 
any  policy  of  any  Protestant  church,  for 
there  is  no  church  policy  common  to 
Protestant  denominations  or  identifying 
them  as  such.  The  whole  statement  as- 
sumes that  the  truth  does  not  exist  within 
the  grasp  of  the  church,  for  it  would  be 
rather  presumptuous  to  expect  eternal  truths 
to  change  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  denomi- 
national disagreements.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  truth  is  absolute  and  if  the 
criticisms  referred  to  pertain  to  doctrine, 
what  is  implied  is  the  Protestant  responsi- 
bility to  criticize  one  another  for  failing  to 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

The  people  are  the  Church.  To  be  sure, 
any  group  of  people  can  be  a  church  by 
strictly  human  standards;  but  the  full  na- 
ture of  the  Church  also  implies  Christ  as 
its  head  and  founder.  If  one  refers  to  the 
one  true  Church  founded  by  Him,  then  to 
criticize  the  Church  on  matters  of  doctrine 
must  be  one  of  two  things,  in  the  case  of 
Protestant  denominations  :  ( 1 )  To  criticize 
Christ,  assuming  Him  to  be  the  author  of 
all  doctrines  that  are  sincerely  taught  in  the 
name  of  Christianity ;  or  (2)  To  admit  that 
these  denominations  are  in  agreement  on 
neither  what  constitutes  the  truth  nor  what 
are  the  criteria  for  arriving  at  the  truth. 
And  any  amount  of  criticism  promises  to 
contribute  nothing  unless  it  turns  the  critics 
in  the  direction  of  looking  for  absolute 
truth  not  contained  in  the  process  known 
as  "private  interpretation." 

Of  those  who  criticize  that  accidental 
collection  of  conflicting  and  irreconciliable 
philosophies  known  as  the  Protestant 
Church  for  its  lack  of  unity,  none  ventures 
to  suggest  a  set  of  criteria  for  setting  up 
facts  on  which  they  would  have  all  Protes- 
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tant  churches  agree.  One  contributor  re- 
marks that  "as  long  as  Protestantism  is  so 
diverse  in  its  beliefs  regarding  Christ  and 
the  means  of  salvation"  it  will  lack  clearly 
demarcated  direction  and  purpose.  Yet  when 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  diverse  and  non- 
directional?  Non-directionalism  is  its  very 
essence. 

Under  the  flag  of  Protestantism  are  en- 
rolled those  who  strip  Christ  of  His  divinity 
and  call  Him  the  human  son  of  a  divine 
God,  as  well  as  others  who  regard  Him  as 
God  incarnate ;  some  who  deny  the  free  will 
of  man,  and  others  who  accept  it;  some 
who  maintain  that  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse can  be  explained  in  terms  of  form 
and  matter,  others  who  maintain  that  the 
world  contains  only  spirit  and  that  all 
manifestations  are  spiritual  manifestations ; 
some  who  maintain  that  God  created  the 
world  but  stands  aloof  from  it,  others  who 
maintain  that  He  actively  sustains  His  crea- 
tures ;  some  who  declare  that  God  cannot 
be  proved  by  reason  alone,  others  who 
declare  that  He  can;  some  who  declare 
that  the  Bible  is  a  historically  accurate 
but  not  infallible  document,  others  who 
declare  it  to  be  infallible  as  well;  some 
groups  which  recognize  that  it  is  not  a 
complete  statement  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, others  which  maintain  that  it  is ; 
some  who  maintain  that  the  nature  of  God 
was  evolved  from  sheer  necessity,  others 
who  acknowledge  His  self-existence;  some 
who  say  that  the  existence  of  God  is  evi- 
dent to  all  by  intuitive  vision,  others  who 
recognize  that  it  can  be  acquired  only 
through  deductive  reasoning;  some  who 
maintain  that  the  moral  code  is  absolute 
and  unchangeable,  others  who  maintain, 
with  Professor  Einstein,  that  even  moral 
law  is  relative ;  some  groups  which  main- 
tain that  religion  should  be  highly  organ- 
ized, others  who  virtually  reject  the  idea 
of    organized    religion,    etc.,    ad    infinitum. 

These  groups   have  nothing   in  common 
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"Let's  wait  and  see  if  he  gets  that  furlough!" 

to  identify  them  as  a  solid  body,  except 
that  they  are  enrolled  under  the  flag  of 
Protestantism  because  none  of  their  phi- 
losophies is  in  agreement  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church.  How  can 
this  body  be  welded  into  a  solid  crusad- 
ing unit? 

What  will  it  crusade  for?  For  the  ob- 
servance of  a  moral  code  on  which  it 
cannot  agree?  For  the  promulgation  of 
certain  doctrines?  If  so,  which  doctrines? 
For  a  connection  of  Church  and  State? 
If  so,  which  church? 

The  contributor  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  says  that  "truth  .  .  .  can't  disseminate 
into  opposing  forces,  pitted  against  each 
.other."  Ergo,  the  idea  that  individual  ap- 
proaches to  truth  can  be  welded  into  a 
solid,  widely  held  philosophy,  on  nothing 
better  than  human  authority,  must  be 
untenable. 

Another  contributor  says :  "One  some- 
times  has   the  feeling  that  the   Church   is 
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trying  to  hide  the  facts  because  it  cannot 
or  does  not  possess  a  logical  case  for 
itself."  This  is  presumably  a  reference  to 
that  collection  of  non-Catholic  philosophies 
known  as  the  Protestant  church.  There 
cannot  be  a  case  for  this  collective  body 
unless  it  can  be  postulated  that  no  infal- 
lible way  of  getting  at  the  truth  exists. 
And  if  that  be  the  case  there  cannot  be 
a  stronger  case  for  one  body  than  for 
another;  hence  no  hope  of  their  ever 
getting  together. 

The  same  writer  says,  a  few  paragraphs 
later :  " Society  changes ;  the  Church  too 
must  change — not  its  fundamental  message 
but  its  ways  of  presenting  it."  If  it  could 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  first  place  as  to 
what  is  "the  fundamental  message"  of  the 
Protestant  Church^-the  only  tenet  common 
to  Protestants  being  that  of  private  inter- 
pretation— that  message  would  either  be 
true  or  not  true;  if  true,  no  need  for  a 
change  in  its  method  of  presenting  would 
exist. 

These  men   want   a   Church  to   crusade 


"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  zvant 
to      introduce      a      couple      of      sailors!" 


for  right  and  truth  in  the  world,  as  a  unit, 
after  the  war.  Is  it  not  plain  that  no  such 
solidly  crusading  unit  can  be  evolved  from 
a  loosely  knit  group  whose  only  binding 
link  is  their  common  contention  that  no 
way  of  arriving  at  the  truth  infallibly 
exists  ? 

If  the  Protestant  tenet  of  private  inter- 
pretation holds  water,  why  not  accept  as 
desirable  its  inevitable  ramification:  name- 
ly, that  of  multiple  irreconcilable  creeds. 
If  it  does  not  hold  water,  why  not  reject 
the  tenet  and  look  for  something  better? 
— Sgt.  Robert  B.  Nordberg. 

Unify  in  the  Church 

/  In  the  October,  1944,  issue  of  The 
Link  the  article  "Must  Come  Out  of 
Doors"  by  Pfc.  Newton  P.  Darling,  Jr., 
is  the  best  I  have  read  on  the  subject  of 
the  postwar  Church.  His  statement,  "Clear 
away  the  varieties  of  belief  into  a  truly 
unified  Christian  organism,  and  then  the 
Church  of  Christ  here  upon  earth  will  gain 
cohesion  and  strength,"  is  the  recipe  for 
bringing  together  wide  difference  of  belief 
among  our  denominations. 

The  New  Testament  teaches,  without  a 
doubt,  that  Christ  intended  for  all  Chris- 
tians to  be  bound  together  in  one  Church 
under  the  same  name,  worship  in  the  same 
manner  or  form,  and  have  fellowship  one 
with  another. 

Before  His  death  Christ  prayed  for 
unity.  Concerning  the  spirit  of  Peter  He 
said,  "Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  My 
Church."  The  Church  was  established, 
"and  God  added  to  the  Church  daily  such 
as  should  be  saved."  In  Eph.  4:4  we 
read  "There  is  one  body,"  and  in  Col. 
1:18,  "And  He  (Christ)  is  the  head  of 
the  body,  the  Church."  Therefore,  we  find 
there  is  one  true  Church  with  Christ  as 
its  head. 

But  the  problem  before  us  today  is  the 
fact  that  the  number   of  churches,   in  the 
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United  States  alone,  today  will  run  well 
into  three  numbers  —  and  more  being 
founded.  All  these  churches  teach  a  dif- 
ferent creed  and  most  of  them  have  man- 
given  names,  or  names  other  than  you  can 
read  about  in  the  New  Testament. 

Where  is  the  unity  Christ  prayed  for? 
Is  all  this  division,  misunderstanding  ?nd 
the  many  sectarian  names  the  one  body 
(or  Church)  that  Christ  bought  with  His 
blood  and  established  here  on  earth?  All 
of  this  is  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
Christ  will  not  accept  it  as  the  Church 
unspotted  and  without  blemish. 

The  only  answer:  For  all  people  to 
accept  the  Bible  and  Bible  only  as  their 
creed,  obey  the  Gospel  of  Christ  or  plan 
of  salvation  as  given  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, worship  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  disciples,  call  Bible  things  by 
Bible  names  and  all  be  in  one  body  of 
Church  with  Christ  the  head. — T/Sgt. 
Numa  V.   Crowder. 

Meeting  Across  the  Miles 

y  In  the  September  issue  of  The  Link 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Stanley  Buck 
entitled  "Love  Rides  the  Storm"  which 
really  struck  home  when  I  read  it.  Most 
interesting  was  the  plan  of  reading  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible  each  day  while  the  couple 
were  separated. 

My  girl  friend  and  I  are  not  yet  mar- 
ried, but  since  we  plan  to  work  in  the 
ministry  together  at  some  future  date,  we 
felt  that  we  should  carry  on  some  daily 
practice  that  would  be  vital  to  each  of  us. 
For  a  time  we  did  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  daily,  but  somehow  it  did  not  answer 
our  need  and  unconsciously  we  seemed  to 
be  searching  for  something  better. 

Then,  almost  out  of  nowhere,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Dot  in  which  she  suggested 
that  we  meet  together  at  the  same  time 
every  day  for  a  short  period  of  meditation 
together :  if  we  were  busy  at  the  time  we 
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Chaplain:  "Now  you* re  going 
to    listen    to    MY    troubles!" 


could  at  least  take  a  few  moments  to  think 
of  each  other  and  our  plans.  This  sugges- 
tion came  to  her  from  a  verse  of  Scripture 
found  in  Matthew  18:20;  "For  where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

It  may  be  our  imagination,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  meditating  together  is  surpris- 
ingly real  at  times.  We  find  the  occasion 
of  meeting  together  with  the  Master  very 
uplifting  and  soul  satisfying. 

The  problem  of  setting  a  time  was  a  little 
difficult  at  first  but  we  believe  we  have  the 
solution  now.  We  have  not  had  to  deal 
with  time  zones  as  yet  but  the  experience 
has  been  so  real  that  we  certainly  shall 
find  a  way  to  solve  that  problem  when  we 
come  to  it.  Every  night  we  meet — "apart, 
but  very  much  together" — at  nine  o'clock. 

Other  couples  who  have  been  separated 
by  this  war  and  who  are  looking  for  some 
means  of  keeping  that  link  with  God  and 
with  the  girl  back  home  might  find  the 
answer  in  this  same  satisfying  way  we 
have.  We  sincerely  hope  so. — Robert  E. 
Fakkema. 
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By     IVAN     M  .     COULD 

General  Secretary,  Service  Men's  Christian  League 


FEBRUARY  is  Brotherhood  Month.  At 
a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  less 
brotherhood  in  the  world  than  ever  before, 
it  is  wise  to  set  aside  a  certain  period  to 
emphasize  this  Christian  objective.  Fascism, 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  brotherhood,  is 
surely  and  decisively  being  defeated  on  the 
battlefield,  but  in  the  war  for  human  rights 
a  military  victory  is  not  enough.  The  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  structure  of  our 
social  order  must  make  way  for  brother- 
hood. Personal  antagonisms  and  selfish 
pride  must  be  superseded  by  respect  and 
Christian  love  for  the  oppressed  and  mi- 
nority groups  around  the  world. 

This  is  hard  doctrine.  It  destroys  a  selfish 
security.  It  led  one  Man  to  a  cross,  but  it 
is  the  distinct  and  imperative  teaching  of 
Him  who  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself." 


PHOTO  AT  TOP— One  of  the  places  where 
the  Service  Men's  Christian  League  has  had  a 
busy  and  thriving  organization  is  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Frontier  Base  at  Boston,  Mass.  In  the  photo  is 
shown  a  meeting  of  the  "cabinet"  which  frames 
the  programs — particularly  those  that  involve 
the  Chaplain's  Choir,  comprised  of  colored  sea- 
m.cn  who  present  regular  musicals  as  features  of 
the  program.  Topics,  sometimes  taken  from  The 
Link,  sometimes  not,  are  kept  lively  and  attract 
audiences  ranging  from  10  to  50  men.  Presiding 
at   the  table  head   is  Chaplain  Richard  A.   Myers. 
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In  keeping  with  the  theme  this  month, 
we  are  glad  to  report  on  the  organization 
of  an  SMCL  unit  among  the  Japanese- 
American  soldiers  of  Camp  Savage,  Minn. 
This  League  had  75  members  when  the 
report  was  written.  Pfc.  Noburo  Koito 
(Japanese- American),  president;  Pfc.  Lim 
P.  Lee  (Chinese- American),  vice-president; 
T/5  Leonard  Abe  (Japanese- American), 
2nd  vice-president,  and  Pfc.  Lawrence 
Motogawa  (Japanese-American),  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Chaplain  J.  D.  Wilcox  reports  for  the 
group.  He  states  the  problem  these  Ameri- 
cans are  facing  in  these  terms : 

"It  takes  the  grace  of  God  to  enable  these 
men  to  take  some  things  they  are  called 
upon  to  take  from  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
people.  They  are  giving  their  lives  for 
Christian  Democracy  and  to  make  a  place 
for  their  friends  and  families  in  this  country 
where  they  will  not  be  suspicioned  and  dis- 
criminated against." 

There  are  several  hundred  Negro  units 
of  the  SMCL.  We  do  not  receive  many 
stories  or  pictures  about  them,  so  we  are 
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not  able  to  mention  these  groups  as  often 
as  we  would  like.  However,  one  of  the  best 
units  is  under  the  supervision  of  Chaplain 
Edward  H.  Jones  of  the  556th  AAF  Base 
Unit  of  the  Ferrying  Division  in  California. 
He  has  written  as  follows : 

"We  are  taking  advantage  of  your  kind 
offer  to  provide  us  with  additional  materials 
for  the  two  units  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  which  we  have  organized 
here  in  Long  Beach. 

"You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
our  2nd  Aviation  Service  Squadron,  com- 
posed of  colored  soldiers,  is  most  enthusi- 
astic. Last  Wednesday  evening  33  of  them 
were  gathered  for  our  meeting  and  officers 
were  elected.  A  colored  quartette  provided 
special  music.  The  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  one  of  the  large  Negro  Methodist 
churches  of  Texas  is  the  moving  spirit  be- 
j  hind   the  organization.   We  also  have   the 
i  fullest    co-operation    and    backing    of    the 
I  officers  in  charge  of  the  Squadron." 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  chaplain ! 

lU$n*-7(/6ite  Unit 

Speaking  of  brotherhood,  and  of  break- 
ing down  misunderstanding  between  races, 

,  we  are  pleased  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  SMCL  unit  with  the  34th  Naval  Con- 

I  struction  Battalion.   Chaplain  Charles   E. 

i  Raynal,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of  this  unit  made 


up  of  both  Negroes  and  whites.  His  letter 
does  not  describe  in  detail  the  functioning 
of  the  group,  but  he  does  indicate  one  of 
the  hardships  which  fall  to  Seabee  bat- 
talions. He  writes : 

"Even  though  the  material  available  is 
over  a  year  old,  we  feel  that  it  is  worth 
while  using  the  old  Links  until  newer 
copies  can  come  through  to  us." 

We  salute  you,  chaplain,  for  going  ahead 
under  those  conditions,  and  we  pledge  that 
if  humanly  possible  we  will  get  additional 
material  through  to  you  on  time. 

After  this  war  is  over  there  will  be 
many  stories  illustrating  how  mankind  will 
try  as  quickly  as  possible  to  change  "swords 
into  plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,"  but  there  will  probably  be  no  story 
more  dramatic  than  the  following.  We  are 
indebted  to  Chaplain  A.  T.  Noland  of  the 
342nd  Engineer  Regiment  for  it: 

'We  served  Communion  last  Sunday.  It 
would  probably  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  Communion  set  I  used  in  this  service 
was  made  from  German  shells  that  had 
actually  been  fired  in  this  war.  The  bread 
tray  was  made  from  a  German  '88  shell. 
The  small  cross  is  two-toned,  made  from 
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CAMP  BLAKDIKG,   FLA. — Chaplain   M.    IV.   Bergesoii  with   some   of   the   55   members  of  the  SMC1 
unit  which  meets  at  Chapel  15.  This  unit  has  had  150  members,  nearly  100  of  zvhom  are  now  oversea. 
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SMCL  at  Camp  Campbell,  Ky. 

Pictured  on  this  page  are  some  of  the 
moving  spirits  behind  the  thriving  SMCL 
units  at  this  post.  In  the  top  photo 
are  the  13  chaplains  who  attended  a  re- 
cent mass  meeting  of  units  which  created 
great  interest  at  the  camp.  At  the  right 
is  Sgt.  Leland  T.  Smith  doing  his  stuff 
with  the  accordian,  while  behind  him  sits 
T/5  John  L.  Hankinson,  leader  of  the 
mass  meeting.  In  the  photo  below  are  the 
chaplains'  assistants  who  helped  whip  up 
interest    and    attendance    at    the    affair. 
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brass  of  a  German  '88  shell  and  mounted  on 
a  larger  cross  made  from  a  piece  of  German 
:opper  taken  from  a  navy  shell.  The  candle- 
riolders  were  made  from  a  brass  rod  that 
zame  from  steps  of  one  of  the  harbors  of 
France  which  was  built  by  Napoleon  III. 
Two  vases,  made  from  German  '88  shells, 
Were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  Communion 
cable  and  contained  green  ferns  gathered 
from  one  of  our  former  battlefields  here. 
'The  set  is  very  beautiful  and  makes  a  Com- 
nunion  service  very  impressive.  Every  man 
t  the  service  took  Communion." 


What  a  dual  symbol  of  the  tragedy  of 
war  and  of  the  regenerative  grace  of  God 
■It  is  that  the  very  metal  which  took  the 
life-blood  of  young  men  should  hold  the 
Dread  and  wine  which  symbolizes  to  us  the 
ife  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth! 
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1  One  of  the  best  reports  we  have  received 
;rom  a  League  unit  comes  to  us  from  Sgt. 
(Robert  L.  Jameson,  secretary  of  SMCL  of 
Natal,  Brazil.  This  unit  has  three  officers : 
namely,  S/Sgt.  George  Schmidt,  president; 
fyl/Sgt.  Russell  Peters,  vice-president;  and 
Sgt.  Robert  L.  Jameson,  secretary.  This  is 
the  report  of  the  unit  in  Brazil : 

"Natal,  Brazil,  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
Door  Mat'  of  the  world.  It  is  just  that. 
People  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
lave  passed  through  here,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  This  is  the  'Cross  Roads  of  the 
World.' 

"The  service  men  of  this  base,  through 
the  very  capable  leadership  of  Chaplain 
Samuel  Overstreet,  decided  to  organize 
in  SMCL  unit.  After  receiving  the  neces- 
sary material  from  League  headquarters,  on 
April  19,  1944,  a  group  of  fourteen  elected 
a  president,  vice-president  and  secretary 
for  a  period  of  two  months.  The  meeting 
time  is  every  Wednesday  at  7:00  P.M.  in 
the  Base  Chapel. 

"The  service  is  opened  with  a  hymn  and 
a  short  devotional  led  by  a  different  mem- 
ber each  week.  Then  comes  the  business 
meeting.  Reports  are  given  by  each  of  the 
very  active  committees. 
E  "For  instance,  the  Prayer  and  Personal 
Service  Band  Committee  report  that  during 
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the  week  their  committee  has  visited  each 
of  the  Protestant  patients  that  are  in  the 
Base  Hospital,  and  have  passed  out  reli- 
gious pamphlets  to  each  individual. 

"The  Social  Committee  is  very  active. 
Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  a  social  isn't 
in  the  making.  In  the  past,  parties  have 
been  held  on  the  beaches,  in  private  homes 
of  missionaries  and  at  the  USO  clubs.  On 
several  occasions  the  group  has  gone  to 
Brazilian  churches  and  participated  in  their 
services.  These  are  evenings  well  spent  and 
enjoyed  by  all. 

"The  group  that  furnishes  our  choir  of 
20  voices  each  Sunday  is  the  Music  Com- 
mittee. The  Chapel  Choir  is  constantly 
taking  their  talent  to  the  neighboring  Bra- 
zilian churches. 

"The  Communion  and  Usher  Committee 
serves  communion  one  Sunday  each  month 
to  the  large  Sunday  morning  congregation 
and  also  on  Wednesday  evening  each  month. 
The  League  has  set  aside  one  night  a  month 
for  those  that  wTish  to  take  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

"After  the  business  meeting  a  regular 
discussion  takes  place.  The  leader  (different 
member  each  week)  takes  his  topic  from 
The  Link.  Then  for  a  period  of  thirty 
minutes  or  more  a  good,  sound  and  intelli- 
gent discussion  is  carried  on. 

"The  membership  of  this  League  is  rap- 
idly approaching  50  in  number.  There  is 
one  man  responsible  for  this,  along  with  all 
the  other  religious  activities  cff  this  Base. 
That  is  our  very  worthy  and  capable 
Chaplain  Overstreet,  whose  name  we  have 
mentioned  before." 

We   are    indebted   to   Chaplain    H.    M. 

Peterson  for  this  insight  into  the  relation- 
ship between  our  troops  and  the  native 
population.  Chaplain  Peterson  is  the  Area 
and  Force  Chaplain,  South  Pacific  Com- 
mand. He  reports  that  many  chaplains  in 
his  area  operate  SMCL  meetings  weekly. 

"It  has  not  been  possible,"  he  writes,  "to 
keep  records  of  attendance,  or  number  of 
such  meetings,  as  the  men  meet  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions — in  barracks,  in  wards, 
in  hospitals,  under  trees,  in  tents,  wherever 
opportunity  offers  and  whenever  supplies 
come  through. 

"The     Link     is     primarily    meant     for 
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OKLAHOMA! — The  three  pictures  on  this  page  give  you  a  sample  of  the  enthusiastic 
manner  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  stationed  at  two  air  fields  in  this  state  go  for  the 
League.  The  two  top  photos  record  for  posterity  an  SMCL  breakfast  recently  held  at 
TINKER  FIELD  for  the  unit  attached  to  the  56th  Air  Depot  Group  and  guests,  where 
food  both  culinary  and  musical  was  served;  Chaplain  Lee  V.  Kliewer,  counselor.  And  in 
the  ph9to  below  we  get  a  look  at  the  SMCL  unit  of  the  348th  AAF  Base  Unit  at  WILL 
ROGERS    FIELD;    in    the    center    of    the    back    row    stands    Chaplain    R.    C.    Johnson. 
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j American  service  men  and  women.  How- 
ever, in  working  in  such  close  co-operation 
with  peoples  of  other  nations  I  felt  we  could 
well  afford  to  share.  Therefore,  after  our 
chaplains  were  supplied,  I  often  turned  over 
the  remaining  copies  I  had  to  chaplains  and 
ministers  of  the  Allied  country  where  we 
were  located.  These  friends  had  nothing 
like  it,  and  were  enthusiastic  in  their  eager- 
ness for  such  literature.  Several  ministers 
(Presbyterian  and  Anglican)  told  me  The 
Link  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  publica- 
tions they  have  seen. 

"There  is  a  dearth  of  religious  literature 
in  that  country,  and  the  church  people  are 
hungering  for  such  when  it  can  be  brought 
in.  American  publications  are  looked  upon 
as  outstanding. 

The  Link  was — and  still  is — the  source 
of  many  excellent  sermons  in  the  churches 
and  in  their  camps.  One  minister  sent  a 
copy  to  a  brother  minister,  a  chaplain  with 
the  forces  in  Africa.  These  copies  have 
Ibeen  passed  around,  used  in  young  people's 
'groups,  and  have  served  an  end  far  greater 
ithan  we  now  know  in  cementing  a  friend- 
ship between  our  peoples  in  our  common 
•worship." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  letter  from  CpL 
|William  H.  Clayton,  chaplain's  assistant 
of  the  474th  Fighter  Group.  He  says  their 
'League  unit  is  growing  every  week  in  at- 
tendance and  interest  and  that  it  is  com- 
iposed  of  both  British  and  American  sol- 
diers. Good  work! 

A  short  while  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  Chaplain  Robert  Davidson  of  the 

North  Africa  Wing  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command.  He  wrote  that  he  was  new  at 
this  station  in  Africa  and  that,  as  far  as 
he  could  learn,  there  was  no  one  around 
who  had  heard  of  either  The  Link  or  the 
SMCL.  Since  Chaplain  Davidson  has  pro- 
moted the  League  at  other  stations,  we  are 
sure  that  he  has  at  least  one  unit  estab- 
lished by  now. 

Two  days  after  hearing  from  Chaplain 
Davidson,  we  received  a  letter  from  T/5 
Clifford   C.   Carter,  the  secretary  of  the 
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Christian  League  at  the  40th  Station  Hos- 
pital   in    Corsica.    He    writes    as    follows : 

"We  started  with  a  small  group  of  men 
who  used  to  attend  church  services  in  a 
small  French  church  in  North  Africa. 
When  we  moved  from  that  location,  we 
decided  that  we  would  like  to  continue 
with  this  group  of  men  as  an  organization. 
Then  we  decided  to  hold  weekly  meetings. 
Through  our  chaplain  (Chaplain  William 
N.  Bashaw)  we  learned  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League." 

The  list  of  officers,  in  addition  to  Clifford 
Carter  are:  chairman,  Pvt.  William  S. 
Pierson;  vice-chairman,  Pfc.  John  P. 
WTeaver ;  social  chairman,  T/5  Clifford  C. 
Carter. 

7*  ^!*uut  cutet  Ttecv  tpuinea 

Sgt*  C.  J.  Lenker,  secretary  of  the 
SMCL  at  Camp  Atterbury  (Teheran,  Iran) 
wrote  a  report  for  this  unit,  and  since  it 
speaks  for  itself  we  quote  it  in  full : 

"We  had  been  having  a  Bible  Study  on 
Friday  nights,  but  some  of  us  felt  that  we 
could  do  more  effective  work  if  we  organ- 
ized the  group,  into  a  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League.  The  matter  was  carefully  pre- 
sented to  the  men  at  one  of  our  meetings 
and  those  present  unanimously  voted  to  give 
the  idea  a  trial. 

"A  nominating  committee  was  appointed 
that  night  and  brought  a  report  to  the 
next  meeting.  We  elected  a  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  and  also  agreed  on 
the  type  of  program  of  the  weekly  meetings. 
The  men  elected  to  office  were  capable  and 
consecrated,  and  have  handled  the  work  in 
a  splendid  way.  We  are  using  the  Topic 
Talks  in  The  Lixk  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion, and  this  is  led  by  individuals  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Usually  about  three  soldiers 
appear  on  the  program.  Following  this 
period,  the  chaplain  takes  over  and  leads  in 
a  forum  discussion  of  the  topic  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Scriptures  suggested  or 
other  pertinent  passages. 

"Thus  far  the  interest  has  been  good: 
the  men  have  been  most  willing  to  accept 
parts  on  the  program,  and  the  discussions 
have  been  worth  while.  We  plan  to  hold  our 
next  meeting  at  some  outdoor  spot  in  the 
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AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD — Wherever  you  go  you'll  find  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League.  For  a  view  of  the  SMCL  in  the  USA,  take  a  look  at  the  group  in  the  top  picture. 
Attached  to  the  N.O.B.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  this  unit  laid  plans  which  resulted  in  the  use  of 
1,200  copies  of  The  Link  monthly  and  a  member  sh\p-at-large  of  no  fewer  than  1,000 
men.  The  center  photo  shows  an  SMCL  beach  party,  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  being 
enjoyed  by  members  and  guests  of  the  League  attached  to  the  39th  NCB;  Chaplain  K.  L. 
Palmer  is  the  counselor.  And  in  the  bottom  photo  is  a  Bible  class,  recently  turned  into  an 
SMCL  unit  which  meets  twice  weekly  on  a  mid-Pacific  island  with  Chaplain  Henry  Austin, 
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near-by  mountains  following  a  picnic  sup- 
per. We  are  very  enthusiastic  over  our 
prospects." 

In     New     Guinea.     Secretary-Treasurer 
Pfc.  Kenneth  D.  Dobson  tells  us  of  the 
organization  of  an  SMCL  unit  under  the 
supervision  of  Chaplain  Harry  W.  Web- 
ster.  It  meets  every   Monday  and  Friday 
evening  in  a  large  mess  hall  equipped  with 
I  electric  lights.  From  the  report  we  can  tell 
I  that  this  group  has   had  difficulty  to  find 
|  time  to  meet,   especially  in  combat  zones, 
I  but  they  have  persevered.  We  are  glad  to 
,  receive    them    as    another    "link"    in    the 
;  League  chain  that  encircles  the  globe. 

TUted  faun  'pan  €utd  Ttecvt 

Chaplain  S.  S.  Wiley  of  an  advanced 
Amphibious  Training  Base,  USN,  has  or- 
ganized two  units  of  the  SMCL.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  the  4th  Beach  Bat- 
talion asked  him  to  meet  with  them  at  a 
new  location.  Says  Chaplain  Wiley : 

"We  gathered  in  an  open  field,  with  the 
sea  breeze  blowing  up  from  the  beach.  The 
congregation  sat  down  in  the  dust  and  we 
worshiped  God  together.  Afterwards  a 
dozen  of  the  League  members  remained  in 


SMCL  MEETS  ON  THE 
TICRIS- EUPHRATES! 

Ordinarily  we  would  hesi- 
tate to  use  this  photo  since 
it  lacks  sharpness.  But  the 
event  it  records  is  so  good 
we  can't  resist!  Here's  an 
SMCL  meeting  in  process 
aboard  a  launch  in  the 
Shatt-al-Arab  River,  which 
is  a  combination  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Eu prates. 
The  picture  reached  us 
from  Chaplain  James  A. 
Wood,  who  tells  us  the 
books  the  men  are  holding 
are  copies  of  The  Link. 
Out  of  this  group  of  men, 
says  the  chaplain,  will 
come  a  number  of  leaders 
in     the     postwar     Church! 


a  little  circle  to  answer  my  questions  about 
what  they  felt  about  so-called  'foxhole  reli- 
gion,' what  kind  of  a  church  they  want 
after  the  war,  and  the  place  religion  will 
have  in  their  life.  Their  convictions  about 
prayer  and  their  faith  were  an  inspiration. 
Chaplains  can  learn  a  great  deal  by  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  their  men  I" 

Pvt.  Paul  H.  Vice,  the  secretary-treasur- 
er of  the  Sheppard  Field  unit  of  the  SMCL 
tells  us  that  over  a  period  of  three  and 
one-half  years  while  that  field  has  processed 
and  trained  thousands  of  soldiers,  there  was 
not  a  unit  of  the  League.  Then  he  writes : 

"One  by  one,  capable  Christian  men  were 
enlisted  and  plans  were  begun  for  the 
formation  of  a  League  unit.  'But  why/  we 
asked  ourselves,  'should  the  membership 
and  activities  of  an  SMCL  unit  be  restricted 
to  one  or  two  sections,  when  there  was  no 
such  opportunity  in  other  sections?'  If 
practicable,  the  effort  should  be  on  a  field- 
wide  scale,  we  reasoned.  Immediately  the 
full  co-operation  of  all  Protestant  chaplains 
was  secured  and  plans  expanded  to  include 
the  entire  field. 

"Four  meetings  were  held,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  100.  There  was  an  impressive 
service  for  installation  of  officers  and  recog- 
nition of  members.  Three  chaplains  partici- 
pated, and  photographs  were  taken  by  the 
Post  photographer.  Much  interest  and  con- 
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cern  is  in  evidence  among  the  men,  and 
meetings  are  being  planned  in  advance  and 
in  accordance  with  our  needs.  A  V-Day 
Service  has  been  prepared  which  will  be 
held  at  7 :30  P.M.  on  the  day  Germany 
surrenders. 

"All  possible  advantage  of  publicity 
methods  and  facilities  is  being  taken.  At- 
tractive posters  have  been  painted  and  dis- 
played in  the  following  places :  one  in  each 
of  the  two  USO  buildings  in  downtown 
Wichita  Falls ;  one  in  each  of  the  service 
clubs  on  Sheppard  Field,  and  one  in  the 
WAC  area. 

"After  each  of  the  hourly  newscasts  over 
the  field-wide  public  address  system  on 
Thursdays,  an  announcement  is  made  to  in- 
form men  of  the  SMCL  meeting.  Articles 
have  appeared  in  two  issues  of  Tex- Acts 
(Sheppard  Field  newspaper)  and  one  will 
be  submitted  for  publication  each  week. 
Special  barracks  bulletins  have  been  posted 
in  every  barracks  on  the  field. 

"Two  of  our  men  will  present  a  program 
to  the  men  on  bivouac  which  will  be,  of 
course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bivouac 
Chaplain.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
our  most  effective  publicity  is  in  the  per- 
sonal contact,  and  that  is  what  v/e  stress. 
Here  is  emphasized  the  necessity  of  our 
witnessing  for  Christ  being  constant  and 
true." 

Special  07?te*ttt4*t 

We  want  to  make  special  mention  this 
week  of  the  work  done  by  Chaplain 
Bergen  W.  Birdsall.  If  we  could  make 
awards  for  work  "above  and  beyond  the 
line  of  duty,"  we  would  so  decorate  him. 
But  I  am  sure  he  wants  no  decoration.  He 
saw  a  job  and  he  did  it. 

Chaplain  Birdsall  is  an  army  chaplain 
stationed  with  the  39th  Station  Hospital, 
Pacific  theatre.  Having  noticed  a  great 
many  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and 
knowing  that  the  men  were  denied  shore 
liberty  and  probably  had  no  opportunity  to 
attend  church  for  many  months,  he  asked 
for  permission  to  conduct  religious  services 
aboard  the  merchant  vessels.  Permission 
was  readily  granted.  In  five  weeks  he  con- 
ducted 26  services  and  organized  the  follow- 
ing units  of  the  SMCL: 


Chaplain  George  L.   Cutton  of 

the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  sent  in  two 
cards.  They  are  both  entitled  "The 
Chaplain's  T.  S.  Card."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  everything  that  is 
printed  on  both  sides  of  these  cards 
in  this  small  space,  but  the  following 
gives  you  the  general  idea : 

The  Chaplain's  T.  S.  Card 
"When  in  trouble,  see  your  chap- 
lain. He  may  not  be  able  to  get  you 
a  pass  or  furlough,  or  get  you  off 
the  restricted  list  (you  may  deserve 
to  be  there),  or  loan  you  $10,  or 
modify  your  condition  or  treatment 
in  any  respect,  but  he  is  your  friend 
and  counsellor.  He  will  talk  things 
over  with  you,  and  he  will  give  you 
all  the  help  he  can  for  your  own 
good  and  the  good  of  the  service. 
His  specialty  is  religion.  You  can 
take  your  troubles  to  the  chaplain, 
because  he  has  someone  he  can  take 
them  to,  namely  God." 

And  on  the  reverse  side  is  this : 

"One  of  the  chaplain's  problems  is 
inattendance  at  chapel  services. 
Whether  he  has  a  right  to  feel  this 
way  or  not,  he  is  convinced  that 
personal  religion  will  not  amount  to 
much  without  common  worship  and 
united  service.  Besides,  the  sin  of 
common  laziness,  like  lying  in  bed 
Sunday  morning,  is  a  threat  against 
keeping  the  religious  freedom  for 
which  we  fight!" 


"SMCL  of  the  ^5"  Henry  L.  School- 
craft" Seaman  Harold  Norris,  president; 
18  members;  "SMCL  of  the  S\S*  Red  Rov- 
er" Seaman  Brady  J.  Harding,  president; 
21  members;  "SMCL  of  the  Ovid  Butler" 
Seaman  James  Martens,  president;  19  mem- 
bers; "SMCL  of  the  Richard  Yates"  Lt. 
(jg)   Betts,  president;  23  members. 


-Test  Your  See-Ability! 


f. 


By  Dr.  Carl  H.  Olson 
Universalist  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

• 

There* s  a  verse  in  the  Bible  about  people  who  hare  eyes  and  yet 
do  not  see.  Here  are  some  questions  about  things  which  have  been 
before  our  eyes  often.  Hozv  much  have  we  seen?  The  correct  answers 
are  below,  but  don't  look  at  them  until  you've  tried! 

1.  The  top  and  bottom  stripes  on  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  are:    (a) 
both  red;  (b)  both  white;  (c)  red  and  white,  respectively. 

2.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  holds  the  torch  aloft  in  her  right  hand.  True  01 
false? 

3.  The  motto  of  the  United  States  appears  in  Latin  on  all  U.  S.  coins.  What 
is  it? 

4.  As  you  look  at  it  when  you  use  it,  is  the  coin-return  slot  on  a  public 
telephone  on  the  right  or  left  side? 

5.  Do  the  words  "Post  Card"  or  "Postal  Card"  appear  over  the  stamp  on 
a  government  penny  card? 

6.  How  many  tines  (prongs)  has  an  ordinary  dinner  fork? 

7.  The  color  of  the  bottom  light  on  the  standard  traffic  light  is  red.  True  or 
false  ? 

8.  Does  the  general  who  commands  the  Southwest  Pacific  forces  spell  his 
last  name  McArthur  of  MacArthur? 

9.  The  name  of  W.  A.  Julian  appears  on  all  U.  S.  paper  money.  Who  is  he  ? 

10.  What  suggestion  do  you  find  on  most  books  of  paper  matches  ? 

11.  As  you  look  at  a  buffalo  nickel,  which  way  does  the  buffalo  face? 

12.  What  hour  is  not  numbered  on  an  ordinary  watch? 

13.  Whose  picture  appears  on  a  U.  S.  one-dollar  bill? 

14.  How  many  belt  loops  are  there  on  a  pair  of  GI  pants? 

15.  What  words  appear  above  Lincoln's  head  on  a  penny? 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week): 

WHAT  DOES  PRAYER  MEAN  TO  YOU? 

By  (l&besit  GaAypa/i  Jlintnesi 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  does  prayer  really  mean  to  you?  (John  14:13,  14;  Luke  11:9-13) 

2.  Are  there  times  when  we  do  not  need  to  pray  for  things?         (Matthew  6:8) 

3.  Do  zve  get  something  from  praying,  even  when  oar  prayers  d&  not  seem  to 

be  answered?  (James   5:16) 

4.  As  long  as  we  pray  in  faith,  is  there  anything  that  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
God?  (John  14:14) 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  use  that  we  can  make  of  prayer? 

(John  3:16;  Acts  2:38;  Rev.  3:20) 


•  Resource  material: 

WHAT  does  prayer  mean  to  you?  Is  it 
something  that  you  know  only  by  hear- 
say, or  have  you  really  found  it  helpful  as 
you  have  turned  again  and  again  to  God 
for  His  help  and  guidance?  Have  you 
prayed  so  often  and  so  well  that  prayer 
has  become  a  vital  part  of  your  life? 

Has  your  faith  in  prayer  been  shaken 
when  you  have  asked  for  something  but 
have  not  received  it? 

Whatever  your  actual  needs  at  this  mo- 
ment, or  whatever  longings  or  dangers  you 
may  experience,  prayer  is  so  vital  for  you 
that  we  may  well  think  about  it  together 
for  a  time.  Some  day  you  may  find  that  it 
is  every  bit  as  valuable  as  your  reserve 
rations.  Or  you  may  turn  to  prayer  in  some 
lonely  moment  when  you  haven't  had  a 
letter  for  days  and  you  are  hungry  for 
companionship  and  comfort  and  inner 
strength. 

There  are  several  things  about  prayer 
that  you  and  I  ought  never  to  forget.  One 
is  that  it  is  a  vital  experience  in  your  life 
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and  mine.  It  is  as  vital  as  eating  or  sleep- 
ing. It  does  something  to  you,  and  for  you, 
every  time  you  pray  sincerely  and  earnestly. 
When  you  have  eaten  a  hearty  meal,  you 
no  longer  feel  hungry;  the  eating  has  be- 
come a  physical  experience.  You  fell  asleep 
the  other  night  in  sheer  exhaustion,  and  you 
awoke  with  the  feeling  that  you  had  re- 
covered strength  and  found  refreshment  for 
nerves  and  muscles.  It  was  a  physical  ex- 
perience. 

Prayer  Will   Give   a   Lift 

Do  not  doubt  that  your  sincere  prayer 
also  can  be  an  experience,  except  that  it  is 
a  spiritual  experience.  What  a  lift  you  got 
out  of  that  letter  yesterday  from  Mom !  You 
had  a  new  confidence  in  yourself  after  you 
read  it,  and  a  sense  of  well-being  and  of 
courage.  Your  earnest  prayer  also  can  be  a 
lift  to  your  spirit,  and  can  give  you  renewed 
confidence  in  yourself  and  your  future  and 
a  deeper  faith  in  God. 

Remember  that  710 thing  else  can  take  the 
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blace  of  prayer.  It  is  the  way  by  which  you 
:ome  to  God.  Let  me  try  to  illustrate : 
Yesterday  you  wrote  that  letter  to  Mom  or 

0  that  nifty  little  girl  that  you  call  the 
Cutest  trick  on  wheels.  Remember?  You 
)Ut  yourself  into  that  letter  because  it  was 
:he  only  way  by  which  you  could  reach  her 
ind  talk  with  her. 

You    Put   Yourself    In! 

It  wasn't  talking,  of  course.  It  was  no 
>etter  than  a  sort  of  dumb  walkie-talkie  that 
iook  everything  you  could  give  but  uttered 
10  syllable  in  reply.  And  yet  you  had  real 
)leasure  and  comfort  from  that  experience. 
\"or  will  you  deny  that  it  was  an  experience, 
or  you  put  yourself  into  it,  and  you  fancied 
hat  dear  face  before  you  as  you  wrote,  and 
Imagined  yourself  in  her  presence.  It  was 
Something  vital  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

Moreover,  that  experience  wrill  be  revived 
(:or  you,  and  renewed  as  a  source  of  delight, 
,Vhen  the  call  of  "Come  and  get  it"  sounds 
Ja  your  ears  some  days  or  weeks  from  now 
jmd  you  grab  her  letter  and  rush  to  open  it 
<md  enjoy  it.  Time  elapsed  between  the 
Avriting  of  your  letter  and  the  receipt  of 
aers.  But  each  was  an  experience  for  you. 
And  between  those  separate  experiences 
ivvere  countless  others  when  you  tried  to 
visualize  her  and  imagine  what  she  was 
^loing  and  how  she  would  act  when  she  got 
vour  letter. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  there 
may  be  a  comparable  lapse  of  time  between 
the  moment  when  you  pray  and  another 
{noment  when  you  may  joyfully  realize  that 
jGod  has  answered  your  prayer.  If  so, 
there  will  be  countless  times,  in  between 
jthose  two  moments,  when  you  try  to 
jimagine    how    God    will    respond    to    your 

()rayer — your  earnest  effort  to  get  in  touch 
vith  Him,  for  that  is  what  prayer  is. 

1  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  we 
cannot  make  an  entirely  adequate  compari- 
son of  prayer  with  anything  else.  We  are 
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human  beings,  caged  temporarily  in  clay 
houses,  and  hedged  about  with  such  physical 
senses  as  sight  and  touch.  God  is  a  Spirit. 
You  can  talk  to  a  spirit  but  you  cannot 
hear  a  spirit  with  the  physical  sense  of 
hearing.  He,  being  a  spirit,  is  spiritually 
discerned. 

Remember  that  when  you  are  puzzled  by 
the  fact  that  God  does  not  seem  to  have 
heard  you  at  all.  He  has  other  ways  of 
letting  you  know. 

Yet  Jesus  apparently  received  plenty  of 
replies  when  He  spoke  to  God.  They  were 
undoubtedly  sufficient  and  adequate,  for 
Jesus  continued  to  pray.  He  saturated  His 
very  being  in  prayer,  and  He  emerged  with 
such  confidence  and  such  startling  power 
that  you  can  only  marvel  at  the  record. 

Let  God  bid  His  own  time  in  answer- 
ing your  prayers,  and  in  His  own  way, 
not  in  yours. 

And  do  not  neglect  your  praying,  for  I 
repeat  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  get  in  touch  with  God. 

No  Spasmodic   Word-Offering 

Now  try  to  remember  this  further  fact 
about  prayer.  It  is  not  merely  a  scattered 
or  a  spasmodic  offering  of  words.  It 
should  be  also  an  inner  spiritual  attitude 
of  worship  and  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
It  should  become  an  experience  in  which 
you  try  to  reach  out  after  God,  knowing 
in  your  own  heart  that  you  cannot  find  all 
the  words  to  express  what  you  want  to  say. 

Certainly  God  knows  your  inmost  long- 
ings and  hopes.  His  understanding  of  you 
is  never  limited  to  the  very  imperfect  ex- 
pression that  you  are  able  to  put  into  words. 
He  knows  your  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
the  needs  that  you  scarcely  understand 
yourself.  Said  Jesus  :  "Your  Father  knoweth 
wThat  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask 
Him"  (Matthew  6:8b).  Of  course!  Other- 
wise He  would  not  be  God! 

Try,  therefore,  to  understand  that  your 
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prayer  life  should  not  be  limited  to  formal 
prayers  of  words,  excellent  as  they  may  be. 
Find  ways  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  grateful- 
ness and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  of 
His  good  gifts  and  His  countless  mercies. 
For  instance:  Did  you  escape  injury  or 
death  yesterday?  Did  you  thank  God  for 
that?  And  then  did  you  let  it  go  at  that, 
feeling  you  had  discharged  your  obligation  ? 
Or  did  your  grateful  heart  break  out  into 
an  inner  song  of  deep  and  sincere  grati- 
tude? How  could  you  refrain  from  such  a 
continuing  song  of  gratitude  if  you  were 
really  grateful  at  all? 

Now  this  leads  us  to  something  else.  Do 
not  be  content  to  pray  just  once  or  twice 
a  day.  Try  to  cultivate  a  continuing  habit 
of  prayer  in  the  outgoing  of  your  grateful 
spirit  to  God  in  thanksgiving — feeling 
thankful  and  happy  and  appreciative  of 
the  uncounted  times  when  God  has  blessed 
you  and  kept  you  safe.  Instead  of  coming 
to  God  with  petitions  for  this  or  that,  try 
to  cultivate  an  inner  attitude  which  Jesus 
expressed  so  well  on  the  cross :  "Not  My 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done''  (Luke  22:42). 
Learn  to  pray  that  prayer  and  then  leave 
the  rest  to  God. 

But  if  you  pray  that  prayer  frequently, 
not  only  in  actual  words  but  also  in  an 
attitude  of  worship  and  reverence  and 
thanksgiving,  then  it  will  not  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  pray  often.  We  ought  to  pray  often, 
just  as  we  speak  often  when  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  someone  we  love. 

Do  you  remember  any  Scriptural  counsel 


as  to  how  often  we  should  pray?  Here  are 
three  such  words  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  heed  if  we  want  to  find  the  utmost  help 
iu  praying.  Back  in  I  Chronicles  is  this  in- 
junction. "Seek  the  Lord  and  His  strength, 
seek  His  face  continually"  (16:11).  And  in 
one  of  the  Psalms  is  another  word  which 
can  easily  be  construed  to  be  a  recognition 
of  this  principle  of  continual  access  to 
God:  "Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  God  .  , 
yea,  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I 
make  my  refuge,  until  these  calamities  be 
overpast''  (57:1).  But  even  stronger  is 
this  word:  "Pray  without  ceasing3'  (I  Thes- 
salonians  5  :17). 

If  you  are  unaccustomed  to  prayer,  let 
me  urge  you  to  throw  aside  your  self- 
consciousness  and  just  pray.  Your  prayer 
may  be  very  brief.  Its  brevity  is  nothing 
against  it  if  it  says  what  you  feel  in  your 
heart.  It  may  be  a  weak  prayer  at  first, 
but  don't  worry  about  that.  It  will  grow 
stronger  as  you  keep  on  praying.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  your  prayer  that  counts. 

Above  all  else,  let  your  prayer  be  simple 
and  unaffected  and  sincere.  But  never  stoop 
to  familiarity.  You  do  not  bound  into  the 
orderly  room,  with  your  cap  at  its  sauciest 
angle,  and  blurt  out:  "Hi,  Cap,  old  boy! 
What's  the  chance  for  a  furlough?"  When 
you  come  into  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  remember  your  manners  and  try  to 
frame  words  that  show  humility  and  defer- 
ence and  devotion  and  love. 

Study  the  recorded  prayers  of  Jesus  for 
some  pointers ! 


~?6e  &teed  oj  t6e  &>*tt6at  S oldie* 

/TS  one  of  the  myriad  millions  that  walk  Cod's  earth,  I  will  live  each  day  as  if  it 
were  my  last.  I  will  look  toward  the  objective,  never  losing  sight  of  the  cause.  I  will 
build  and  maintain  my  spirit  through  the  vision  of  the  Crail.  I  will  respect  the  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  the  team — my  officers — and  the  weapons  of  victory  beneath  my 
hand.  I  will  apply  myself  to  the  job  and  carry  the  Cross  into  battle.  And  after  the 
battle  is  won  I  will  protect  it  against  all  enemies,  that  His  name  and  the  freedom  of 
democracy  shall  live  forever. — Pfc.  Mark  M.  Wheeler 


^OfUc  "laiki 
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FOR      THE      SECOND      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

GREATNESS  IN  MEN  AND  NATIONS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Would  you  say  that  self-control  and  self-discipline  and  self-improvement  are 
among  the  first  marks  of  true  greatness t  (I  Corinthians  9:25;  Revelation  21:7) 

2.  Hove  important  is  humility  as  a  mark  of  greatness? 

(Matthew   18:4;   Luke   14:10,    11;   Galatians   6:14;  James  4:6) 

3.  Do  you  agree  that  he  who  serves  most  is  the  greatest? 

(Matthew  20:26-28;  Mark  9:35;   10:43-45;  Luke  22:26,  27) 

4.  Can  national  greatness  be  achieved  apart  from  the  blessing  and  the  help  of 
God?  (Romans    13:1) 

5.  Is  it  true  that  men  and  nations  find  a  great  moral  undergirding  if  they  put 
God  first  and  rely  upon  His  wisdom  and  guidance? 

(Psalm  16:8;  25:1-5;   Hebrews   13:5c,  6) 


•  Resource  material: 

IN  this  month  of  February,  with  the 
birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
peorge  Washington,  we  have  a  double 
challenge  to  consider  what  things  make  men 
^nd  nations  great.  These  two  great  men 
represent  such  widely  different  stations  in 
life  that  they  have  stood  as  a  shining  proof 
bf  our  claim  to  be  a  democracy,  where 
every  man  can  hope  to  attain  success  and 
greatness,  whatever  his  family  background 
nd  his  economic  status. 
Would  you  say  that  there  were  traits  of 
greatness  which  these  men  possessed  in 
pommon?  What  are  some  of  them?  If  you 
were  to  try  hard  enough,  could  you  suc- 
cessfully build  these  traits  into  your  own 
life?  And  if  you  were  to  be  successful  in 
this  effort,  would  you  too  be  a  great  man? 
One  more  thing — if  you  tried  hard  to  be- 
come great  but  failed  to  be  elected  to  any 
(ligh  office  or  to  acquire  fame,  would  you 
pnd  that  you  had  grown  to  a  stature  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  you  un- 
less you  had  tried  to  be  great? 
J    Did  Jesus  have  a  recipe  or  formula  for 


human  greatness?  What  was  it?  Is  it  the 
formula  you  would  have  given?  Can  you 
think  of  a  better  one?  Has  your  formula 
ever  proved  itself? 

Does  a  nation  achieve  greatness  by  the 
same  path  which  brings  an  individual  to 
greatness?  If  there  is  any  difference  here, 
what  is  it? 

Has  Greece,  for  instance,  been  great  be- 
cause of  her  wars,  or  because  of  her  con- 
structive achievements  in  the  fields  of 
politics  and  literature  and  sculpture  and 
architecture?  Has  Rome  lived  because  of 
her  conquests,  or  because  of  her  roads 
and  her  laws  and  her  literary  and  artistic 
accomplishments?  Will  Great  Britain  be 
known,  ten  centuries  from  now,  because  of 
the  colonies  with  which  she  dotted  the 
continents,  or  because  of  the  Magna  Charta 
and  because  of  the  greatness  of  such  figures 
as  Tyndale  and  Wycliffe  and  Bunyon  and 
Scott  and  Dickens  and  Milton  and  Tenny- 
son and  Shakespeare? 

And  will  the  day  ever  dawn  when  a  little 
land  that  never  had  a  navy,  and  that  found 
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itself  overrun  by  the  mighty  hordes  of  the 
Caesars,  shall  not  be  remembered  because 
it  was  once  the  home  of  Moses  and  David 
and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Paul  and 
Jesus? 

"Life,"  says  the  good  bishop  in  Victor 
Hugo's  immortal  Les  Miserables,  "is  to 
give."  Don't  overlook  that  wise  sentence 
when  you  make  up  your  final  estimate  of 
the  things  that  constitute  greatness  in  men 
and  nations. 

Rethinking  Your   Heroes 

What  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  great- 
est men  you  recall  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory? Were  they  men  who  wrote  their 
names  in  blood  across  the  continents  they 
sought  to  conquer,  or  they  who  tried  to 
rule  wisely  and  justly,  and  preserve  the 
artistic  and  cultural  wealth  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  delve  into  the  secrets  of  science, 
and  solve  the  great  problems  of  human 
existence,  human  conduct  and  faith? 

There  were  days  when  men,  the  greatest 
of  them,  shut  themselves  up  behind  walls 
and  moats,  and  let  down  their  drawbridges 
for  conquest  or  pleasure  or  commerce.  Now 
we  pride  ourselves  on  building  long  roads 
and  great  canals  and  spanning  oceans  and 
flinging  bridges  into  the  sky — so  that  the 
learned  and  the  wise  and  the  helpful  can 
hold  commerce  with  other  minds  and  other 
modes  of  living  and  other  sources  of  wealth 
and  beauty  and  wisdom. 

Perhaps  the  building  of  enough  of  these 
"highways"  will  result  in  such  understand- 
ing and  interchange  that  war  shall  become 
unthinkable. 

George  Washington  was  not  great  be- 
cause he  was  rich.  He  was  not  great  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  men  served  him.  He 
was  not  great  because  he  was  the  president 
oi  a  new  republic.  He  was  great  because 
he  possessed  honor  and  character  and  cul- 
ture and  stamina  and  resourcefulness  and 
marked  abilities  and  a  devout  faith  in  God. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  great  because 
he  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  a  little  log 
cabin.  He  was  not  great  because  he  had  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  was  not 
great  because  he  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency of  a  republic  that  was  tottering  upon 
the  brink  of  national  disruption.  He  was 
great  because  he  possessed  a  strange  blend 
of  humility  and  forthrightness  and  courage 
and  honor  and  honesty  and  humor  and 
hardihood  and  wisdom  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  justice  and  the  guidance  of  God. 

Both  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  were  trustees  of  a  divinely  be- 
stowed heritage  of  personal  qualities  and 
talents  and  abilities  which  they  were  glad 
to  use  for  the  enrichment  of  others  about 
them.  Both  of  these  great  men  were  stew- 
ards of  unusual  gifts  from  God.  But  their 
greatness  was  not  alone  in  possessing  these 
priceless  gifts ;  it  was  also  in  the  fact  that 
they  used  them — and  used  them  for  others. 

Which  are  our  greatest  nations  today? 
What  makes  the  British  Empire  great?  Is 
it  her  present  colonies  and  her  scattered 
commonwealths?  Is  it  her  history?  Her 
art?  Her  literature?  Is  her  present  greater 
than  her  past?  Will  her  future  be  greater 
than  her  past  or  her  present?  Why? 

Take  a  Look  at  Russia 

Is  Russia  great  because  of  her  technical 
and  economic  strides  or  her  military  prow- 
ess? Is  she  great  because  of  a  dream?  Do 
you  think  the  dream  will  turn  out  to  be  only 
a  nightmare?  Can  any  nation,  whatever  her 
geographical  hugeness  or  her  teeming 
hordes,  be  great  if  she  looks  only  for  tech- 
nical greatness  and  technological  power? 
Can  a  nation's  future  be  judged  by  its 
mighty  dams  and  its  huge  turbines  and  its 
far-flung  armies  and  its  vast  physical  re- 
sources? Or  must  any  such  nation  insure 
its  future  by  dotting  its  landscape  with 
libraries  and  universities  and  churches? 
Must  the  mighty  machines  be  edged  over 
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to  make  room  for  books  and  pictures  and 
statues  and  parks  and  symphonies  and 
dreams  and  faith  in  other  nations  and  in 
God? 

Will  China  continue  to  be  great?  Will  it 
be  the  greatness  of  a  vast  population  trying 
to  work  its  way  free  from  outmoded  ma- 
chines and  methods,  struggling  to  evolve 
farmers  and  scientists  and  industrialists 
who  will  yet  deserve  to  stand  beside  her 
Confucius?  Will  she  be  able  to  pattern 
after  our  Western  ways  until  she  becomes 
a  great  land  of  boundless  technical  and 
scientific  and  economic  resources,  without 
ialling,  as  Japan  fell  so  viciously,  into  the 
errors  of  gangster  imperialism  and  moral 
>avagery  ? 


■i  America's    Real    Opportunity! 

What  about  our  America?  Will  she  stop 
lust  short  of  that  thin  line  that  separates 
jrast  holdings  from  imperialism?  Will  she 
honceive  her  greatness  to  be  in  ideals  as 
/.veil  as  in  vast  possessions?  Will  she  fling 
Jier  own  vast  bridges  against  a  lurid  sky — 
oridges  of  brotherhood  and  understanding 
and  co-operation  and  justice  and  indiscrimi- 
nation and  helpfulness?  High  above  her 
belief  in  things,  will  she  maintain  her  faith 
!n  God?  And  will  she  proudly  carry  that 
:aith  to  others,  knowing  what  it  has  done 
or  her? 

A  nation  in  which  moral  decadence  had 
Nourished  openly  for  decades  was  a  poor 
oulwark  for  Britain.  France  had  reached 
i  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 


erages that  alarmed  some  of  her  own  keen- 
est and  wisest  thinkers.  And  her  very  name 
had  long  been  a  symbol,  if  not  a  synonym, 
for  lewdness  and  sexual  immorality.  When 
the  Nazis  unleashed  their  hordes  from 
across  the  Marne,  Pierre  Laval  and  his 
fellow-traitors  had  only  to  take  their  sta- 
tions about  the  funeral  pyre  of  what  was 
once  France. 

Will  France  be  able  to  make  her  way 
back  again  to  her  former  greatness?  If  she 
does,  it  will  not  be  merely  by  rebuilding 
her  once  great  army.  It  will  not  be  so 
easily  achieved  as  by  gathering  together 
a  great  navy  and  building  giant  sky  ar- 
madas. And  she  will  need  to  do  more  than 
build  factories  and  granaries  and  housing 
projects  and  repeople  her  farms.  She  will 
need — if  she  is  interested  in  greatness — to 
build  courage  and  stamina  and  moral  recti- 
tude and  spiritual  aspirations  into  her 
people. 

Must   Build   on    Morality 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  fertility  of  soil 
and  great  seaports  and  scientific  research 
and  inventiveness  and  even  great  political 
ideals  of  human  freedom  and  equality.  A 
great  nation  will  be  one  that  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  build  on  a  foundation  of 
human  decency  and  morality. 

A  nation  or  a  man  that  has  that  founda- 
tion, and  builds  upon  it  with  a  religious 
faith,  may  hope  to  become  great.  Lacking 
these  moral  and  spiritual  values,  true  great- 
ness is  scarcely  possible. 


/Reduce  fane  cut  Inland  (Zfae^ 

Oh   Guadalcanal,   we   are   told,   the  chief  of  a   Polynesian    tribe   posted   the   following 
announcement  on  a  mess-hall  bulletin  board: 

"American  soldiers  are  requested  to  please  be  a  little  more  careful  in  their  choice 
of  language,  particularly  when  natives  are  assisting  them  in  their  unloading  of  ships, 
trucks,  and  in  erecting  abodes.  American  missionaries  spent  many  years  among  us  and 
taught  us  the  words  we  should  not  use.  Every  day,  however,  American  soldiers  use 
those  words  and  the  good  work  your  missionaries  did  is  being  undermined  by  your 
careless    profanity."     What    a     rebuke     for    representatives    of     "Christian"     America! 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

COD'S  PROTECTING  CARE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Can  we  be  sure  that  God  knows  our  needs  and  our  trials? 

(Psalm  139:1-3;   Matthew  6:8b;   Luke   12:6,  7) 

2.  How  firmly  do  you  believe  that  God  really  ministers  to  your  needs  of  body 
and  spirit  f 

(Psalm  3:5,  6;  23:27;  55:22;  86:15,  119:116,  117;  Isaiah  59:19b;  66:13;  I  Peter  5:7), 

3.  Is  there  a  time  limit  upon  God's  protecting  care?  (Psalm  23:6) 

4.  Is  it  true  that  we  who  receive  God's  comfort  and  care  are  obligated  to 

Comfort  and  help  Others?  (II  Corinthians  1:3,  4;  James  1:27) 

5.  What  is  God's  greatest  provision  for  us?  (John  3:16) 


•  Resource  material: 

WHAT  do  you  think  about,  soldier,  sailor, 
when  you  are  dead  tired  and  lonely 
and  discouraged?  Are  there  not  times 
when  a  strange  wistfulness  overpowers  you, 
and  you  hunger  to  know  if  God  really 
cares  about  you  in  all  this  horrible  strug- 
gle? Will  He  be  with  you  when  you  pray? 
Must  you  pray  in  order  to  draw  His  atten- 
tion, or  does  He  stay  close  beside  you,  even 
when  you  have  forgotten  Him — or,  even 
worse,  when  you  have  deliberately  turned 
your  back  upon  Him?  Must  you  win  His 
attention  by  trying  to  do  something  helpful, 
or  has  His  love  surpassed  the  affection  of 
any  earthly  parent  and  surrounded  you  with 
blessings  before  you  had  breathed  a  need 
for  them? 

When  you  have  been  in  the  worst  of  the 
fighting,  or  in  the  darkest  moment  of  lone- 
liness or  despair,  have  you  wondered  if 
God  is  keeping  watch  over  those  you  love 
at  home  ?  You  must  be  certain  that  they  are 
experiencing  the  same  concern  for  you. 
And  you  and  they  alike  must  have  felt  a 
strange  sense  of  security  in  the  feeling 
that  He  is  with  you — and  with  them. 

The  Bible  has  many  assurances  at  this 
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point.  I  like  especially  a  very  calm  and 
simple  statement  which  came  early  in  the 
Old  Testament  record:  "He  knoweth  thy 
walking  through  this  great  wilderness" 
(Deuteronomy  2:7).  What  a  word  to  tuck 
away  somewhere  in  your  mind,  that  you 
may  bring  it  out  again  and  again  when  the 
going  gets  tough,  that,  like  a  great  beacon, 
it  may  flash  its  reassuring  message! 

"He   Knoweth   Thy  Walking" 

Did  a  reconnaissance  plane  almost  spot  j 
you  yesterday?  Did  a  sniper's  bullet  graze 
your  helmet?  Did  you  hold  your  breath 
when  that  flare  lighted  up  your  position  just"* 
before  dawn  and  those  machine-guns  cut 
loose  with  their  terrible  staccato?  "He 
knoweth  thy  walking  through  this  great 
zvilderness." 

Is  there  a  wilderness  more  lonely  and 
more  terrible  than  this  in  which  human 
brotherhood  is  stripped  away,  and  tender- 
ness and  pity  and  love  have  become  like  the 
shell-shredded  fronds  and  the  blasted  trunks 
of  the  tropical  trees  above  and  about  you? 
"He  knoweth"  Yes,  and  He  still  wants  to 
bring  us  back  to  mental  and  physical  and 
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spiritual  soundness  and  good  health. 
Never  doubt  that  God  knows  all  about 
your  needs,  even  in  the  thickest  and  black- 
est of  the  struggle — especially  there.  And 
never  doubt  that  He  is  watching  also  over 
those  who  are  dearest  to  you. 

Strength   and   Refuge    in   Cod 

There  is  another  Old  Testament  word 
that  can  give  you  courage  when  things  are 
hard :  "The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and 
underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms  .  .  ." 
(Deuteronomy  33:27a).  Many  have  found 
that  strength  and  that  refuge.  Haven't  you  ? 
That  does  not  mean  you  will  never  be 
wounded.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  can 
race  across  a  bullet-swept  ravine  to  rescue 
a  buddy  and  return  again  without  harm. 
You  may  do  that.  And  you  may  try  it  and 
never  live  to  return  to  your  lines. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  God's 
care  does  not  always  insure  our  immunity 
I  from  disappointments  and  disease  and  suf- 
fering and  death.   If  you  fall  in  battle  to- 
J  morrow,   it   is   no   proof   that   God  doesn't 
dove   you.    It   might   prove   that  you  were 
careless  or  it  might  prove  that  the  enemy 
sniper  was  a  good  marksman,  but  it  could 
never  be  proof  that  God  doesn't  love  you. 
He  proved  that  long  ago  when  He  gave 
His   Son  to  die  for  your  salvation  if  you 
5lwould  accept   Him  as  your   Saviour.   And 
\  again    and    again,    times    without    number, 
God  continues  to  show  His  love  for  you  at 
ievery  turn.  It  would  be  foolish  to  say  now 
that  He  doesn't  love  you  just  because  a  mis- 
Ifortune  overtakes  you  which  has  perfectly 
natural  and  understandable  causes. 

Jesus  never  tired  of  telling  men  about 
lthe  fatherly  care  of  God.  One  day  He  re- 
minded His  hearers  that  even  the  mighty 
king  Solomon  was  not  arrayed  as  gorgeous- 
ly as  the  lilies  of  the  field.  The  king's 
wardrobe  was  assembled  from  afar,  at 
great  cost,  and  with  many  hands  busily 
^engaged    in    the    work.    But    God    reached 


down  into  the  muck  and  transfused  that 
ugliness  into  the  shimmering  glory  and 
purity  of  the  lily's  white. 

Then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  God  has  ways  of  caring  for 
us,  Jesus  pointed  out  that  sparrows,  cheap 
as  they  were  in  the  market,  never  fell  to 
the  ground  without  God  knowing  all  about 
it.  He  didn't  stop  it,  you  understand.  He 
didn't  reach  out  a  magic  wand  to  touch 
them  and  stay  their  fall  and  give  them  the 
gift  of  deathlessness.  But  He  was  there. 
And  He  cared. 

And  He  was  there  yesterday  when  your 
comrade  stumbled,  clutching  his  rifle  in 
hands  that  had  become  lifeless.  Only  here 
God  could  do  something  besides  watch  in 
pity.  For  here  was  no  sparrow  but  instead 
His  child,  upon  whom  He  had  lavished  the 
priceless  gift  of  eternal  life.  So  God  could 
beckon  him  away  from  a  bloody,  devas- 
tated field  and  point  him  to  the  fair  fields 
oi  eternal  happiness  and  eternal  life. 

Childish    Ideas    of    Crown    People 

That  is  our  faith  in  eternal  life.  It  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  childish  faith 
that  would  insist  that  God  should  go  about 
the  task  of  deflecting  bullets  here  and 
there — the  bullets  we  thought  should  be 
deflected,  even  if  the  deflection  should  send 
them  into  the  sergeant  or  the  private  just 
back  of  us ! 

Grown  people  can  have  some  very  child- 
ish ideas.  Some  years  ago  a  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  shore  of  my  adopted  state. 
The  newspapers  later  contained  an  inter- 
view with  its  chief  officer,  who  averred 
that  he  ahvays  had  bad  luck  when  he  wore 
that  particular  pair  of  rubber  boots  or 
trousers ! 

Imagine  it!  Because  he  had  on  a  certain 
pair  of  trousers  or  boots,  ill  luck  must 
attend  him  and  his  craft  and  his  passengers, 
and  God  must  stand  helplessly  by,  what- 
ever   the    consequences    to    property    and- 
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lives!  If  your  faith  were  patterned  along 
such  childish  lines,  could  you  pray  with 
much  confidence  to  that  kind  of  God? 

Perhaps  you  think  these  cases  are  few 
and  far  between.  I  wish  they  were  in- 
finitely fewer.  But  haven't  you  known 
people  who  carried  a  rabbit's  foot  or  a 
four-leaf  clover  or  something  else,  just 
to  make  sure  that  God  would  be  good  to 
them?  Have  you  never  hesitated  to  begin  a 
piece  of  work  on  Friday,  for  fear  God 
might  have  difficulty  in  helping  to  bring 
matters  to  a  successful  conclusion?  And  if 
Friday  is  also  the  13th,  that,  for  some  folks, 
definitely  settles  it! 

Even  some  fine  Christian  people  get 
badly  twisted  in  their  thinking  on  this  mat- 
ter of  God's  love  and  care  for  us.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  calling  on  a  dear  old  lady 
who  was  enfeebled  with  her  more  than 
ninety  years.  In  the  conversation  she  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  she  had  suffered  a 
bad  fall,  and  then  she  astonished  me  by 
dropping  the  inference  that  it  was,  of 
course,  God's  punishment  for  something  she 
had  done  that  must  have  displeased  Him ! 
Before  I  knew  it,  I  had  blurted  out  that 
I  thought  God  is  in  bigger  business  than 
going  around  and  pushing  little  old  ladies 
down  to  the  floor! 

Yet  this  old  friend  has  a  host  to  keep 
her  company.  Have  you  never  heard  that 
Susie  fell  ill  of  pneumonia  because  of 
God's  displeasure  that  her  father  was 
oblivious  to  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  moral  law?  However  profane  the 
father  might  be,  and  however  great  his 
other  sins,  can  you  believe  that  God  would 


manifest  His  displeasure  by  smiting  an* 
innocent  child  with  a  disease  that  might 
lead  to  permanent  disability  or  even  death? 

Come  to  think  of  it,  some  of  us  Chris- 
tians turn  ourselves  into  terribly  poor 
publicity  agents  for  God.  We  impute  to 
Him  some  of  the  bigotry  and  callousness 
that  we  frenziedly  berate  in  a  corrupt  ward 
politician.  We  clothe  Him  wTith  anger  and 
vengefulness  and  retaliation,  while  we 
solemnly,  and  in  our  best  Sunday  accents, 
tell  our  little  children  that  those  things 
aren't  nice.  Sometimes  we  try  to  shove 
down  His  horizons  until  we  think  He  sees 
only  us,  and  then  we  pray  accordingly. 
We  marshal  our  family  and  our  friends 
and  our  fatherland  into  His  sight,  with 
ourselves  modestly  leading  the  vanguard, 
and  implore  Him  to  see  to  it  that  we  get 
a  square  deal.  And  the  implication  is 
poorly  concealed  that  we  scarcely  give  a 
merry  hoot  what  happens  to  most  of  the 
other  billions  who  deserve  His  notice  as 
much  as  we ! 

And  for  all  this  we  ask  and  expect  that 
others  who  are  not  Christian  shall  flock  to 
our  churches  and  accept  our  creeds  and 
pray  as  we  pray.  And  then  we  shake  our 
heads  sadly  and  wonder  why  others  cannot 
appreciate  God  and  devoutly  follow  Him! 

If  you  would  like  to  point  such  people  to 
a  picture  of  God's  good  care — a  picture 
mellowed  by  the  fleeting  centuries — ask 
them  to  read  the  23rd  Psalm.  There  they 
will  find  a  God  who  cares  tenderly  for  us  in 
every  need,  and  adequately  in  every  emer- 
gency. And  forever! 

And  without  our  begging  Hini  to  do  so! 


^UZZLED  over  the*  meaning  of  the  verse  "Be  not  deceived;  Cod  is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  a  parishioner  wrote  to  a  well- 
known  clergyman  for  an  explanation.  The  pastor's  reply  was  short.  "The  text  simply 
means:  'Don't  kid  yourself;  you  can't  make  a  fool  out  of  the  Almighty.'  " 
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FOR   THE   FOURTH   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

SOME  THINGS  WE  SHOULDN'T  FORGET 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hon'  seriously  are  we  obligated  to  help  the  poor  and  the  tin  fortunate? 

(Matthew  7:12;  Luke  6:31,  36,  38;  10:27-37) 

2.  Do  zi'e  suffer  in  any  way  if  we  smugly  and  callously   ignore  our  social 
responsibilities?  (Matthew   13:33;   25:42-45) 

I  3.  IVJiat  value  is  there  in  remembering  the  high  moments  of  our  past? 

(Genesis  35:1,  6,  7,  9,   15;   Deuteronomy  8:2;   16:3;   Zechariah  10:9) 

4.  Hon'  important  is  it  that  we  should  rise  above  the  hindrances  of  the  past 
and  remember  the  challenge  of  the  future?  (Philippians  3:13,14) 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  subject  ourselves  zvhen  we 
j                     forget  God?  (Matthew   6:31-33;    Hebrews   2:3a) 


f  Resource  material: 

el^HERE  are  some  things  in  life  that  we 
l£  should  like  to  forget.  But  there  are 
fcome  other  things  that  we  do  not  dare  to 
target.  For  they  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
reminders  and  with  challenges  that  we  do 
(^vell  to  remember,  for  the  enlargement  and 
ihe  hope  and  the  success  they  can  bring 
io  us. 

\  For  instance,  we  should  remember  the 
!anfortunate,  the  poor,  the  distressed  and 
(he  burdened  and  all  that  great  host  whom 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  help.  These 
people  are  all  brought  together  into  one 
fellow  in  that  beautiful  parable  which 
Jesus  gave  us  concerning  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. As  you  recall,  a  certain  man  was 
^eaten  and  robbed  and  left  in  sore  need  of 
llielp.  He  got  that  help,  but  it  came  from  a 
fource  that  was  most  unexpected.  Those  of 
his  own  national  group  passed  him  by. 
Those  who  were  recognized  and  constituted 
ieaders  in  his  own  religious  establishment 
ilid  past  with  their  attention  focused  on  the 
pther  side  of  the  road. 

UThen  to  those  hearing  the  parable  there 
me    the     well-directed     slap     that     they 


couldn't  miss  if  they  had  tried !  "A  certain 
Samaritan  .  .  .  came  .  .  .  saw  him  .  .  .  had 
compassion  .  .  .  went  to  him  .  .  .  bound  up 
his  Avounds  ...  set  him  on  his  own  beast 
.  .  .  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care 
of  him.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he  de- 
parted, he  took  out  two  pence,  and  gave 
them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him,  Take 
care  of  him;  and  ...  I  will  repav  thee" 
(Luke  10:33-35). 

The  slap  was  hard  enough  to  wake  Jesus' 
hearers  out  of  their  complacency,  for  tradi- 
tionally Jews  had  no  dealings  with  Samari- 
tans. So  a  lone  Samaritan  had  something 
to  do  with  a  hurt  Jew,  and  walked  straight 
into  the  gallery  of  the  immortals. 

This  story  will  live  as  long  as  literature 
is  read,  and  as  long  as  religion  is  practiced. 
There  are  some  points  in  it  that  we  should 
never  forget. 

For  one  thing,  the  Samaritan's  help  was 
unsolicited.    He    didn't    wait    to    be    asked. 

For  another  tiling,  his  help  was  unex- 
pected. How  the  tongues  must  have  wagged 
when  the  Samaritan  finally  got  astride  his 
beast    and    rode    away    with    some    of    his 
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money  jingling  in  the  pocket  of  the 
astonished  keeper  of  the  inn! 

And  his  help  was  unstinted.  He  left 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  reasonable 
convalescence,  but  he  added  the  solemn 
promise  to  take  care  of  any  needed  balance 
when  he  again  returned  to  the  inn. 

And  he  was  uncomplaining.  He  didn't 
beat  his  breast  and  bellow  that  the  luck  was 
badly  against  him  on  this  trip,  that  he,  of 
all  people,  should  happen  along  just  as 
this  wretched  Jew  was  about  to  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  He  didn't  ask  why  a  Jew 
couldn't  have  happened  along  to  draw  this 
ticket,  when  there  were  usually  so  many  of 
them  cluttering  up  the  road.  No,  apparently 
he  was  docile  enough,  or  Christian  enough, 
not  to  clutter  up  the  record  with  such 
ccmplainings. 

And  his  help  was  unqualified.  He  did  not 
march  up  to  the  keeper  of  the  inn  and  say, 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard  across  the  road: 
"Here's  some  money.  My  share.  If  you 
need  more,  get  somebody  else  to  help,.  If 
necessary,  I'll  do  a  bit  more,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  Amos  and  Levi  and  Sol  chip  in  a 
bii  too.  Fair  enough?"  No,  there  was  noth- 
ing of  that. 

The  Smallness  of  Bitterness 

And  he  was  also  unembittered.  This  may 
have  been  hardest  of  all  for  him.  Very  easi- 
ly he  might  have  said  something  like  this 
to  the  inn-keeper :  "See  here,  Ike.  I  know 
what  you  think  of  me.  I'm  just  a  poor 
Samaritan  whom  you  fellows  call  a  dog. 
You  wouldn't  allow  me  to  worship  in  your 
synagogue,  for  my  blood  isn't  pure  Jewish 
blood.  You  think  I'm  not  much.  But  I'll 
show  you.  And  I'll  show  up  your  priest 
and  the  Levite.  They  should  have  helped 
this  fellow,  for  he's  their  kind,  not  mine. 
But  I'll  come  across.  Here's  some  money. 
And  I'll  come  back  with  some  more.  By 
the  way,  you  can  tell  those  pious  old 
hypocrites   about  this   the   next   time   they 


slink  by  your  corner.  I'm  no  Jew !"  Nothing 
of  that. 

No,  this  Samaritan  was  of  a  different 
breed  from  that.  He  did  not  climb  into  his 
place  in  our  heroes'  gallery  with  embittered 
or  pious  words,  but  with  Christlike  deeds. 
And  he'll  stay  there  long  after  you  and  I 
are  forgotten. 

Richness   Through    Giving 

But  you  and  I  must  not  forget  him.  For 
he  is  a  glorious  symbol  of  how  human  life 
can  enrich  itself  by  giving  to  another's  dire 
need.  If  we  forget  him  we  shall  be  the 
losers. 

But  Jesus  went  much  beyond  the  utter- 
ing of  this  parable,  glorious  as  it  is.  He 
laid  down  a  rule  for  living,  and  we  dare 
not  forget  it.  Said  He :  "All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets"  (Matthew  7:10).  I  say 
to  you,  as  soberly  as  I  know  how,  that  if 
you  and  I  ever  forget  that,  we  shall  go 
floundering  about  in  a  moral  universe  with 
a  handicap  infinitely  worse  than  if  we  for- 
got the  multiplication  table.  The  latter  is 
the  starting  point  for  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  other  underlies  the  fine  art 
of  living  worthily,  and  it  also  underlies 
the  religious  faith  of  wise  and  devout  men, 
whatever  their  creeds  and  their  sacraments. 
Think  that  over. 

The  Samaritan,  you  see,  followed  that9 
principle.  Though  he  acted  with  no  apparent 
thought  of  claiming  to  be  a  Christian,  his 
conduct  stamped  him  as  a  religious  man 
and  a  humanitarian.  And  it  needed  no  foot- 
note to  assure  us  that  he,  though  a  Samari- 
tan, was  really  acting  as  a  Christian  would.  ! 

Then  we  should  not  forget  another  great 
law  which  Jesus  uttered  one  day  as  a 
blending  of  two  great  Old  Testament  utter- 
ances: "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with   all  thy  mind,   and   with   all   thy 
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strength :  And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  com- 
mandment greater  than  these"  (Mark  12: 
30,  31).  Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
the  rich  young  ruler  quoted  those  words  to 
Jesus,  and  the  Master  assured  him  that  his 
observance  of  these  commands  would  bring 
him  eternal  life  (Luke  10:25-28)? 

And  we  should  not  forget  some  of  the 
high  moments  in  our  past.  What  are  some 
of  these  for  you?  A  night  when  you  were 
graduated  from  high  school?  Or  college? 
That  time  they  made  you  a  Tenderfoot  or 
an  Eagle  Scout?  The  time  you  won  a  cer- 
tain award  or  medal?  Was  it  the  time  when 
you  first  went  away  from  home  for  camp 
or  military  school?  Was  it  the  time  when 
\ou  stood  like  a  man  and  plighted  your 
troth  "for  keeps"  to  that  fine*  young  girl? 

Make  your  own  list  of  the  high  moments 
of  your  life.  Then  keep  them  shining  in 
your  memory,  as  Jacob  long  ago  built  an 
altar  of  stones  at  a  place  where  he  had 
met  God.  The  very  memory  of  them  will 
help  you  over  the  hard  places. 

We  Can   Rise  Above  the   Past 

There  is  something  else  that  we  shouldn't 
forget :  we  can  rise  above  the  things  we 
regret  in  our  past,  and  make  the  future 
good  or  even  glorious.  Some  men  move 
about  in  haunted  chambers  where  they  wish 
they  could  forget  some  things  in  their  past. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  moments  when 
you  sinned  against  what  you  knew  was 
right.  Try  to  shake  off  the  memory  of  such 
moments,  difficult  though  it  is.  Fill  your 
minds  with  things  that  are  good  to  remem- 
ber. Fill  your  days  with  things  that  you 
will  never  regret.  Then  try  to  remember 
these  things. 

Scrooge,  for  all  his  dour  old  ways,  be- 
came a  decent  fellow.  He  did  so  by  driving 
out  the  ghosts  of  the  past  and  installing 
generous  and  joyous  things  in  their  place. 
He  determined  to  build  a  good  future  in 


the  little  time  that  was  left  to  him.  And  he 
made  a  good  job  of  it. 

Many  men  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  will  not  be  chained  to  ghosts  or 
handicaps.  They  try  not  to  be  mocked  of 
their  sorry  yesterdays.  They  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  will  face  the  future  with 
courage  and  the  determination  to  build  the 
best  they  can.  And  they  try,  with  the  aid  of 
energy  and  skill  and  imagination,  to  bring 
to  their  great  task  the  best  things  that  their 
hands  can  acquire. 

Take  Cod  into  Your  Life! 

But  take  this  tip.  If  you  are  really  inter- 
ested in  building  the  best  you  can,  then 
make  up  your  mind  to  take  God  into  your 
life  and  give  Him  a  strong  voice  in  direct- 
ing all  of  your  efforts.  I  don't  mean  simply 
that  you  ought  to  profess  to  be  a  Christian 
and  find  a  place  in  some  church.  That's  im- 
portant. But  I  mean  more  than  that.  I 
mean  that  you  should  so  fully  dedicate  your 
life  to  God  that  you  will  take  the  talents 
He  has  given  you  and  use  them  so  well  and 
so  fruitfully,  for  others  as  well  as  for 
yourself,  that  there  can  never  be  any  serious 
doubt  that  your  life  is  a  source  of  happi- 
ness and  enrichment  for  others. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  forget  God.  And 
the  best  way  to  guard  against  that  catas- 
trophe is  to  make  God  so  important  in 
your  everyday  life,  that  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly forget  Him!  In  every  decision  of 
consequence,  keep  asking  yourself,  "Just 
what  would  God  want  me  to  do  about  this  ?" 
When  you  think  you  have  failed,  tell  your- 
self this:  "I  didn't  fail — not  yet!  The  game 
isn't  over.  I've  fumbled  the  ball  on  this 
play,  but  it's  only  the  first  quarter.  I'll 
grab  it  again  and  I'll  plug  the  line  for  a 
gain.  I'll  try  and  I'll  try  until  the  last 
whistle.  I'll  make  a  touchdown  yet.  For 
I'm  playing  on  God's  side  in  this  game, 
and  He  will  not  be  defeated!" 

Stick  to  it!  Until  you  win! 


The  World  Day  of  Prayer,  sponsored  by  the  United  Council  of  Church  Women, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  suggests  that  service  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world  unite  with  those  on  the  home  front  in  the  following  common  prayer: 


XXX  ^\Vii\\tX  foljtf  Hrt  XXX  heafrem  Thou  in  whom  the  generations  rise  and  : 
away,  in  whom  none  of  us  can  ever  be  lost  since  all  are  equally  dear,  .safeguard  the 
homelss  'people  of  this  world  with  Thy  loving  presence — all  refugees,  orphans,  pris- 
oners of  "War,  those  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation; 

^raJltffefr  ht  ©IjfJ  XX&XXXtZ  O  Thou  for  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  named,  we  pray  for  those  who  so  reverence  Thy  holy  name  that  rather  than  deny 
it  before  men  they  now  suffer  imprisonment  and  persecution;  grant  that  we  too  may 
show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light; 

vEiTtf  RtUttfrtfttt  t&XXXtZ  quicken  us  into  creating  a  Beloved  Community  of  new  friends 
from  every  color,  race  and  creed — that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  Thy 
saving  health  among  all  people; 

©Ittt  foil!   ht  itOXXtZ  through  the  words  of  our  mouth — the  meditations  of  our  heart- 
the  work  of  our  hands; 

%\\X£  U8  tfytS  bnV  ttXXX  bmhg  httnbz  and  let  Thy  everlasting  pity  persuade  us 
to  feed  and  to  cherish  all  who  hunger  in  this  Thy  bountiful  world; 

^OrUttofc  US  OIXV  txt%1pVl&&£&Z  our  lack  of  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy — even 
as  we  forgive; 

Tlleafr  US  tttft  tutO  temptattOUrThou  Man  of  Sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief,  make 
clean  our  hearts  within  us,  that  we  may  be  fit  dwelling-places  for  Thy  Holy  Spirit; 

$OX  ®t}ttt£  IS  %  kmghottt,  tl}£  JWfer  auh  %  gbr|K  may  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  our  God  be  upon  us— all  through  this  day!   £<m£XX~ 
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By  S/Sgt.  Elbert  M.  Hoppenstedt 

in  the  Sundav  School  World 


E  who  know  the  throb  of  engines  in  a  flame-filled  sky. 
Who've  seen  the  long,  black  smoking  trails  of  death 

Where  comrades  fall  in  flame;  nor  word  nor  cry 
They  utter  with  that  last  dying  breath — 

We  know  of  God! 

We  who  stand  behind  our  posts  midst  shattering  ack-ack  iire; 

And  feel  each  lurch,  each  trembling  dip  of  wing,    - 
Watching  each  bursting  bomb  creep  higher,  higher — 

Our  lips  in  prayer,  some  word  of  praise  to  sing — 
We  know  of  God! 

We  who've  seen  an  engine  burst  in  flame  and  smoke. 
Who've  watched  a  rudder  blasted  to  a  thousand  parts. 

And  limped  back  home  with  hear  is  that  burn  and  throaU  that  choke. 
And  seen  our  field  below  with  joyous,  thankful  hearts — 

We  know  of  God! 

There  is  no  man  who  braves  the  warring  skies, 

And  rides  with  death  so  close  and  life  so  dear 
Who  thinks  himself  so  certain  and  so  wise 

He  does  not  need  his  Lord  and  Saviour  near — 
We  know  of  God! 


^•^^L^***^ 
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